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Ir 1s TUESDAY afternoon, May 23. For the moment an 
ominous calm, brought about at least in part by the presence 
of hastily sworn-in Federal marshals, hangs over the state of 
Alabama. Only a few days ago two of its cities, Birmingham 
and Montgomery, were the scenes of bloody race combat 
which has given new zest to the propaganda of democracy’s 
enemies and a sharp pain to even its closest friends. Some 
may question the wisdom of the program adopted by the 
racially mixed groups of young people who call themselves 
Freedom Riders and ride public busses into segregated 
towns. This is the generation now rapidly turning against its 
own apathy described in our “Youth in the ’60s” articles by 
Lewis S. Feuer (NL, March 6) and Michael Harrington 
(“Notes on the Left,” NL, May 22). There can be no doubt, 
however, about the reaction of our Southern citizens to this 
latest challenge to their way of life. 

Nor is there much room for argument about the fact that 
the President’s failure to define his position on civil rights 
in a major message to Congress stands as a glaring void in 
his Administration’s program under the merciless light of 
recent events. It is true that the President and his brother, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, moved with admirable 
speed in Alabama. It is true, too, that any meaningful White 








beginning on page 6 of this issue) than the Supreme Coumt 
ruling handed down seven years ago this month ordering] 
desegregation in the public schools. But the need for the 
country’s Chief Executive to set down the basic guide lines 
for coping with the nation’s most pressing domestic problem 
is clear. 





EDUCATION AFTER GRADUATION: The next few weeks will 
see literally thousands upon thousands of young men andff 
women in oversized caps and ill-fitting gowns march up to 
rostrums on college campuses across the nation to receive 
their diplomas. Witnessing these exercises will be an even 
greater number of relatives and friends and many of them, \ 
we suspect, will be searching their minds for a unique and 
appropriate gift for the graduate. where 

Normally, we would not have any very constructive sug-f§ Prem 
gestions to offer on this subject. But the other day a reader § 3.4, t 
dropped by to order two gift subscriptions for the children 
of friends about to graduate from college. He decided to 
give them THe New Leaner, he said, because he felt that 
they would not only find it informative and stimulating but the n 
that it would be an excellent way of continuing their educa- § perie 
tion after graduation. ® Daed 


well | 
come 















































House statement on civil rights must be in the finest tradi- We think his reasoning is sound. If you agree, just drop.§ py af 
tions of Kennedy conservatism. And, finally, such a declara- a line to our Subscription Department with the particulars : 
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COFFIN 


HEN JOHN KENNEDY'S jet 
Wi iene heads east to Vienna, 
where he will meet with Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev on June 
3-4, the literate young President may 
well recall James Joyce’s line, “Wel- 
come, O life! I go to encounter for 
the millionth time the reality of ex- 
perience. . . .” The fictional Stephen 
Daedalus wrote these lines in his dia- 
ry after his boyhood faith was shak- 
en, many illusions had been dropped, 
and he decided he must go out to see 
life for himself. On his journey, Ken- 
nedy carries with him no heavy bag- 
gage of illusions or great hopes, but 
a conviction that he must discover by 
the “reality of experience” the truth 
of Soviet intentions. 

The President’s faith in the in- 
formation and perceptiveness of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the 
State and Defense Departments has 
been badly shaken by the Cuban 
fiasco. He is troubled, deeply trou- 
bled, that their picture of the USSR 
and Khrushchev himself may be 
false. The President has now reached 
the conclusion, as he has often in his 
political career, that he must find 
out for himself. He must sit down 
with Khrushchev and measure him. 
This will be an encounter between 
two shrewd political masters, each 
with a tough will and the vanity to 
think that history is on his side. 
Three other factors are also driving 
Kennedy to meet with the man who 
is the chief political agent of what 
he bluntly called “the enemy” in his 
Ottawa speech. 

1. The President is under devastat- 
ing pressure from Congress, the mili- 
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tary and uranium mining interests 
(who also have considerable influence 
on Capitol Hill) to resume nuclear 
testing. He wants to make one last 
effort to reach an agreement with 
Khrushchev. Significantly, one of the 
most active campaigners for resuming 
tests, Senator Albert Gore (D.- 
Tenn.), has all but demanded that 
the President pass up the Vienna 
meeting. 

2. The Administration suspects 
that the flies of crisis buzzing about 
its head—the Congo, Laos, the 
Geneva stalemate and Cuba—may 
come in part from Kennedy’s polite 
but firm refusal to see Khrushchev 
earlier this year. Soon after the 
American election, stories appeared 
in London, Paris and Warsaw that 
ihe Soviet Premier was eager to 
catch the first plane west for a talk 
with Kennedy. Russian propaganda 
portrayed the President-elect as an- 
other FDR who, in the Soviet view 
of history, was the only President to 
truly understand the USSR. Kennedy 
was embarrassed by the effusive So- 
viet praise and Khrushchev’s desire 
to bargain with him, particularly in 
view of his own narrow election 
margin. So he said “No, thank you,” 
but that he had so many chores of 
tidying up he could not find the time 
right away. 

Back came word from Moscow 
that Khrushchev was willing to wait 
—a few weeks. He would come to 
New York in March for the disarma- 
ment debates at the United Nations, 
and the two heads of state could get 
together then. Kennedy responded by 
issuing his statement criticizing per- 


sonal summit diplomacy, and sug- 
gesting that contacts be made 
through regular channels. And on 
January 27, the new President pub- 
licly rebuffed UN Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson for commenting at a press 
conference that he thought a face- 
to-face meeting between Kennedy 
and Khrushchev would be helpful. 

The Russians are terribly sensitive 
to what they regard as social slights, 
and these rebuffs were received with: 
shocked anger by the Soviet press. 
They also put Khrushchev in a real 
hole. He had been boasting to the 
Chinese and to skeptics in his own 
country that peaceful coexistence was 
the best policy and that he and Jack 
were going to set things right. So 
Khrushchev was made to look foolish. 

The final blow came when Ken- 
nedy, in a letter to the Premier de- 
livered by our Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson on March 9, said he did 
not think any early meeting was 
feasible. Within a few days, Moscow 
moved bluntly and roughly on three 
fronts: Russia kicked the props out 
from under UN efforts in the Congo 
and demanded that Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold be fired; Soviet 
delegates to the test-ban talks at 
Geneva reversed their positions and 
completely deadlocked the negotia- 
tions; and Russia began pouring 
arms into Laos. In addition, the Rus- 
sians made it quite plain they could 
stir up new hornets’ nests in Iran, 
Berlin, South Vietnam and Korea 
whenever they desired. Thus, the 
Western fire brigade could become 
exhausted rushing back and forth to 
put out brushfire wars. 





3. Both Kennedy and Khrushchev 
are basically agreed that disarma- 
ment must begin soon. They differ 
widely on how. Reports from many 
indicate Khrushchev’s _ in- 
terests are quite programmatic, and 


sources 


thus fairly reliable. He is committed 
to swiftly raising Russian living 
standards and this is well nigh im- 
possible as long as the USSR pours 
one-fourth of its national income and 
a vast supply of brains, energy and 
labor into defense. Kennedy himself 
must find out how far Khrushchev 
is willing to go, for if the Soviets 
remain armed as they are, the West 
must itself bear heavy new arms 
burdens. 


HE PRESIDENT will go into the 

Vienna meetings in much _ the 
same spirit as he entered the bleak 
stage for the first Kennedy-Nixon 
debate. He knows that, although he 
has many advisers, he is entirely on 
his own. 

Kennedy has been doing his home- 
work by boning up on the remarkable 
off-the-cuff speeches Khrushchev has 
been making on his grass-roots tour. 
They reveal that the Soviet Premier 
is preoccupied with thrusting Russia 
a “great leap forward” in living 
standards. particularly housing. In 
Yerevan, he complained that housing 
was lagging behind and units were 
being commissioned before they were 
actually completed. He said, “During 
the last two days I received many 
letters from the working people, and 
the majority of these letters concern 
housing. comrades, housing. There- 
fore the problem of housing is an 
acute one.” 

A few days later, in Georgia, he 
criticized the number of mud huts 
still being used and demanded a 
speed-up in the 
homes, schools and hospitals. He has 
also hammered at shoddy consumer 


construction of 


goods and a lag in the growth of 
agricultural production. (The Soviet 
cosmonaut, Yuri Gagarin, is making 
speeches urging settlers to go to the 
virgin lands.) 


In his May 12 talk at Tiflis, 


Khrushchev made an obvious appeal 
to the American “Al- 
though President Kennedy and [| are 
men of different poles, we live on 


President: 


the same earth. Therefore we will 
probably understand and assess the 
Socialist and capitalist systems dif- 
ferently. But it seems we must be 
realistic about the true state of 
things. 


“We that 


now on the planet Earth Socialist 


must see there are 
countries which include over a_bil- 
that 
capitalist countries which have a 


lion inhabitants; there are 
highly developed capitalist, monopo- 
list system; and that there are coun- 
tries which have just liberated them- 
selves or are in a process of liber- 
ating themselves from colonial slav- 
ery. And, of course, we apparently 
have a different understanding of 
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these categories, and we have a dif- 
ferent But, 
realistically, we have to coexist on 


notion of freedom. 
our planet, and consequently we 
have to find a common language in 
certain questions, as peace... .” 

President Kennedy will come to 
Vienna still shaken by an awful 
knowledge. He is like the heir who 
finds his fine estate eaten up by 
gambling losses and bad debts. In 
the four months he has been in of- 
fice, Kennedy has discovered: 


© Massive retaliation, the strategy 
on which we have so glibly rested 
our fates, is a Maginot Line and, 
what is more, a virus. For it has 


rotted out the judgment and effective. 
ness of the U.S. military machine, 
After a recent Congressional hearing 
on the Cuban debacle, Senator Gore 
demanded that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff be fired. This reflected the feel. 
ings of President Kennedy immedi-f 


ately following the unsuccessful in- 
vasion. 

e The United States is overcom. 
mitted and overextended. Laos is an 
unhappy example. The local allies 
have no will to fight, and for every 
American soldier that might be sent 
to fight in the jungles, the Chinese 
supply three. South Korea 
came very close to falling into the 


could 


pit of absolute political confusion 
and disillusionment—an ideal situa-J 
tion for the Communists—and was 
temporarily saved only by a military 
junta. But the remedy is severe and 
may not work. Iran, too, is at the 
brink of chaos. 

e In vast areas of revolution and 
change, the United States is inhibited 
by its private interests and our own 
aversion to socialism. During the 
regime of Fulgencio Batista, when 
Castro’s rebellion had just begun, a 
visiting Senator asked Arthur Gard: 
ner, then our ambassador in Havana. 
what his biggest problem was. “Try- 
ing to get the Government to let In- 
ternational Tel and Tel 
rates,” he replied. 

e U.S. political prestige has s 
crumbled in Latin America that our 
“eood neighbors” are most reluctanl 
to take any steps to contain Castro. 
The most influential state, Brazil, ha: 
virtually proclaimed itself a neutral 
in the world struggle and is exchang: 
ing a trade mission with Communis| 
China. 

Thus, John Kennedy will arrive in 
Vienna with no aces in his hand and 
little prospect of getting any. His 
mission will not be to bargain with 
Khrushchev, but to find out how grit 
and difficult is the task ahead for 


America. 
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EANWHILE, the events involv- 
ing the Freedom Riders in 
Birmingham and the besieged church 
where Martin Luther King was speak- 
ing in Montgomery, Alabama, have 
shocked and dismayed many people 
here. Two of my best friends are 
Southerners, and we often linger to- 
gether over coffee in the Senate res- 
taurant. They are amiable, intelligent 
gentlemen with a gift for making you 
feel you are their friend. 

My friends admit, in fact observe 
themselves, that the South and its 
attitude toward Negroes is a cross 
that all America must bear, stumbling 
with the burden. For, they say, the 
image of the United States as a 
land of just and humane people fal- 
ters at photographs of burly whites 
beating Negroes, and women shout- 
ing obscene words. After the bloody 
Alabama riots, my friends shook 
their heads and said with feeling, 
“My God, this is terrible!” 

The Northerner is often struck by 
the strange and terrible irony of a 
section of the land which produces 
such truly great men as Senator 
Lister Hill and Congressman Carl 
Vinson being the scene of feudal and 
horrible acts. In Congress, the 
Southerners as a group are the most 
able. Who can match the deft and 
intelligent humanity of Alabama’s 
Hill as chairman of the Labor and 
Welfare Committee? Or the shrewd 
sagacity of Vinson of Georgia as he 
deals with the military as chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee? 

There is, too, among the business 
leaders of the South, an ardent de- 
sire, if carefully restrained in public, 
to end the terrible feudalism of the 
South’s social and political system. 
A few years ago, I spent a week in- 
terviewing prominent men in_ the 
business community of Mississippi, 
and all agreed with the bluntly prac- 
tical view of a big land owner. “The 
South can’t become prosperous,” he 
told me, “until we get big industry 
down here. And we won’t get that 
until we can guarantee them there 
won’t be race riots at the plant gates.” 
Moreover, Southerners generally 
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are more moderate on the race issue 
now than 10 years ago. Harold E. 
Davis of the Atlanta Journal esti- 
mates that while the people of 
Georgia are opposed to integration, 
a popular referendum would reveal 
He adds 
that the die-hard segregationists are 


them to be “moderates.” 


by and large over the age of 50. 
Why then is it possible for brutal 
beatings and lynchings to occur still 
in the South? The answer is that 
the South is dominated, indeed ter- 
rorized, by a relatively small number 
of voters. The definitive work, South- 
ern Politics by V. O. Key (Knopf, 
1949), says that a Virginian can 
slide into the Statehouse on 5 to 6 
per cent of the state’s adult popula- 
tion, and that Mississippi governors 
have won the Democratic primary by 
getting as low as 12.4 per cent of 
the adult population. This undemo- 
cratic system is made possible by 
such tricks as poll taxes, voting 
literacy tests and the county unit 
system. (In Georgia, the county unit 
system is so weighted that the big, 
teeming county of Atlanta is worth 
less in the governor’s race than two 
sparsely populated rural counties. 
Southern Politics explains the 
reason: “The hard core of the politi- 
cal South—and the backbone of 


Southern political unity—is made up 
of those counties and sections of the 
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Southern states in which Negroes 
constitute a substantial proportion of 
the population. In these areas a real 
problem of politics, broadly con- 
sidered, is the maintenance of con- 
trol by a white minority. 

“The black belts make up only a 
small part of the area of the South 
and—depending on how one defines 
black belt—account for 
smaller part of the white population 
of the South. Yet if the politics of 
the South revolves around any single 
theme, it is that of the role of the 
black belts,” where a unified white 
minority has held decisive power. 


The black belts, the book points 


an even 


out, drove the South into civil war 


and prevented populism, a form of 
rural radicalism, from controlling 
the politics of the South at a later 
time. Southern Politics also points 
to “an extraordinary achievement of 
a_ relatively small minority—the 
whites of the areas of heavy Negro 
population—which persuaded _ the 
entire South that it should fight to 
protect slave property. Later, with 
allies from conservatives generally, 
substantially the same group put 
down a radical movement welling up 
from the sections dominated by the 
poor whites. And by the propagation 
of a doctrine about the status of the 
Negro, it has impressed on an entire 
region a philosophy agreeable to its 
necessities and succeeded for many 
decades in maintaining a regional 
unity in national politics to defend 
these necessities.” 

All the devices to maintain this 
minority control are passed with ease 
through state legislatures which no 
more accurately represent the views 
and needs of the people than a Com- 
munist party committee. The legis- 
latures, obviously, will not accept 
any reforms which will change this 
balance of power. 

This essentially is why the South 
cannot solve by itself the painful 
dilemma of integration. It will have 
to be prodded, pushed and perhaps 
bullied by the whole will of the 
American people, operating through 
the Federal government. 












—From Brown vs. Board of Education. 
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TWO VIEWS 





The Wrong Battleground 


EVEN YEARS AFTER the Supreme 

Court decision on school inte- 
gration it is clear that the judicial 
triumph was a major calamity for 
the Negro people. Only a tiny per- 
centage of Negro students have been 
integrated into white schools, chiefly 
in border states. The upshot of the 
fierce struggle now raging in the deep 
South will at best be mere token inte- 
gration: admission of two or three 
well-scrubbed Negro children to each 
white school. There the matter will 
apparently rest for another genera- 
tion. 

This slight advance has been made 
at the cost of embittering group rela- 
tions, ending Negro progress in 
virtually other field and 
causing many formerly sympathetic 
or tolerant whites to turn hostile. It 
has been argued that the organization 


every 


of a movement of national scope to 


By Victor Fox 





On May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court issued its historic judgment 
on school segregation in the case of 
Brown vs. Board of Education. Here 
we offer two differing evaluations of 
the Court’s ruling and its effects 
during the last seven years. Victor 
Fox, a free-lance writer, lives in New 
York. Henry J. Abraham is asso- 
ciate professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 





keep the various groups in communi- 
cation, mollify the die-hards and 
eliminate the stigma of purely re- 
gional enforcement would have pro- 
duced far happier consequences, No 
such national leadership was avail- 
able, however, either inside or out- 
side the Government. Both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress believed 
that “the judges have made their 
decision; now let them enforce it.” 

The obvious strategy for a weak 






minority seeking equality is to urge 
its claims only along those frontiers 
that lack sharp definition, where 
emotional and ideological entrench- 
ments are weakest, and to join battle 
only where large segments of the 
majority group are allied or indif- 
ferent. From this standpoint, no 
worse battle ground could have been 
chosen than school integration, ex- 
demand for 
intermarriage. School integration is 


cept possibly — the 


strongly opposed not only by the 
great mass of Southern whites, but 
also by the great mass of Northern 
whites. 

In the North, opposition based on 
negrophobia, group-exclusiveness and 
status-anxiety is supplemented by 
concern over Negro violence and 
rowdyism, the contagion of slum 
habits and attitudes and lowered aca- 


demic standards. Many Northern 
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“liberals,” highly sympathetic to the 
Negro cause, move to exclusive sub- 
urbs as soon as Negroes turn up in 
neighborhood schools. “Of course | 
want to see the Negro advance, but 
not at the expense of my kids.” 

A far wiser choice of battleground 
would have been the voting booth. 
Negro voting is unrestricted in the 
North and substantial in many places 
in the South; it is protected by an 
explicit constitutional clause almost 
a century old and reaffirmed by 
numerous court decisions. School 
integration, on the other hand, is a 
judicial novelty based on a dubious 
sociology which runs counter to long- 
established community habits. En- 
largement of the Negro electorate in 
a Southern state would have involved 
little interracial contact, interfered 
with the habits of no one but the 
election commissioners and enlisted 
the support of many educated South- 
erners. 

The past tense is significant. For 
Negro suffrage would have been 
a powerful lever to force improve- 
ment in Negro schools and respect 
for Negro rights generally, as a 
necessary prelude to school integra- 
tion. As it is, the effort to enforce 
integration first has choked off much 
of the white Southern support for 
Negro political claims and extension 
of the franchise has become prob- 
lematical. To the white Southerner, 
a black man in the voting booth has 
come to mean a black child in the 
white schoolhouse. 


NFORTUNATE as the present seg- 
U regation battle may be, it can- 
not be called off now; to do so would 
leave the enemy in almost full posses- 
sion of the field. Neither should the 
battle be converted into an Arma- 
geddon. Rather it ought to be pressed 
to the point where it is clear that 
chicanery and violence do not pay, 
and that the price of submission is 
not too onerous. The longer the 
struggle the poorer the chances of 
reaching a modus vivendi, since both 
sides will be unwilling to jettison the 
efforts invested without complete 
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victory. Disengagement—without an 
explicit treaty, which would freeze 
the situation—would then be in 
order, to be followed by a necessarily 
slow reconstruction of broken com- 
munication lines. 

A prolonged struggle based on 
moral principle would produce the 
worst possible results. Let the 
Northerner remember that when the 
Southern white is pressured he often 
turns his hostility on the Negro. And 
let him remember too that an appeal 
to principle is effective only when 
the principle is shared. When princi- 
ples differ a tactical appeal is neces- 
sary. A stubborn man may listen if 
told that his policy is self-defeating, 
his facts erroneous and, times having 
changed, he must bow to the in- 
evitable. But if you ask him to admit 
that he and his kin and his sacred 
ancestors are moral lepers, you have 
made dialogue impossible and war 
inevitable, as we discovered in 1861. 

Yet it is precisely this assault on 


identity that is so congenial to the 
reforming temper. In controversies 
involving basic values a_ reflective 
man will reach his position by the 
application of moral principle, but a 
sensible man will not argue it on that 
basis. The white Southerner must be 
induced to behave himself and to 
absorb the values and attitudes of 
20th century Occidental culture with- 
out it being made explicit that this 
involves ceasing to be a Southerner 
and becoming an American. 

The South is not simply a laggard 
section of the U.S., any more than 
Sicily is of Italy. It is virtually a 
separate nationality, and almost all 
its distinctive features are handicaps. 
The special status of the Negro is the 
most cherished item in the Southern 
way of life. It is the task of states- 
manship and sociology to find ways 
of altering that status, as a step 
toward the acculturation of the 
Negro and his incorporation into the 
mainstream of American civilization. 


The Right Decision 


By Henry J. Abraham 


HE PASSING of time has scarcely 
dulled the controversy surround- 
ing the Supreme Court’s integration 
decision. Although the ruling was 
rendered by a unanimous vote, in- 
cluding Justices from Alabama 
(Hugo Black), Texas (Tom Clark) 
and Kentucky (Stanley Reed); and 
although it was reached by due proc- 
ess of law and represented the exer- 
cise of the Court’s firmly established 
power of judicial review. critics of 
the decision still profess to see it 
as an “illegal act” and, in many 
instances, continue to counsel ob- 
struction, delay, and even defiance. 
What follows, however, is not di- 
rected toward the latter group, nor 
to the demonstrable fact that progress 
has been slight and hesitant in 
bringing about the Court’s mandate 
of a “prompt and reasonable start,” 


but to the power, justification and 
appropriateness of the decision it- 
self. All too often, the public’s atti- 
tude toward a decision of the Su- 
preme Court—or for that matter to- 
ward any decision affecting the body 
politic, of which the Court is a part 
—is determined by whose ox is being 
gored. The “cardiac promptings of 
ihe moment,” to quote one of Justice 
Benjamin Cardozo’s happy phrases, 
affect us all; but we ought to be 
willing to acknowledge them accord- 
ingly. 

Criticisms of the Court’s decision 
generally fall into four major cate- 
gories: 1) It did not have the power 
to exercise jurisdiction in the case. 
2) Its ruling invaded the area of 
“states rights.” 3) It was not a 
“wise” decision because the issue 
involved was education. 4) It was a 





decision replete with “non-judicial” 
overtones, based on _ psychological 
and sociological views that have no 
place in an opinion of a judicial 
tribunal—in other words, that it was 
not “judging” but “legislating.” 

Before examining each of these 
criticisms, it is worth recalling 
exactly what the Court held. The 
word “integration” does not appear 
anywhere in Chief Justice Warren’s 
opinion. The crux of the decision was 
that compulsory racial segregation in 
the public schools, engendered by 
the so called “separate but equal” 
doctrine, represents a violation of the 
equal protection of the laws guaran- 
teed by the 14th Amendment of the 
Constitution. 

The first three charges may be 
disposed of rather summarily: 

1. The Supreme Court has juris- 
diction in all cases of law and 
equity arising under the Constitu- 
tion. Brown vs. Board of Education 
arose as a result of suits properly 
filed in four states and the District 
of Columbia, challenging the validity 
of laws and practices on the basis of 
their alleged violation of the equal 
protection of the laws clause of the 
14th Amendment. All remedies be- 
low having been exhausted, the Court 
duly granted petitions for review 
from judgments of lower Federal 
courts, as is its power and duty to 
do in such instances. 

2. Even if we were to grant the 
contention that all matters affecting 
education are exclusively reserved to 
the several states, which is neither 
historically nor factually correct, the 
original suits arose out of charges 
that the educational practices in- 
volved violated the 14th Amendment 
which begins with the admonition: 
“No state shall make or enforce any 
law . . . which shall abridge . 
deprive . . . deny. . . .” Education 
is not exempt from the mandate of 
this clause, regardless of how long 
it may have taken the Court to come 
to grips with this fact. 

3. “Wise” or not, the Court did 
not select the issue involved in the 
decision; it was presented to it by 


petitioners. One may argue that the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), the leading instrumen- 
tality in bringing the cases, might 
have been wiser to choose the field 
of suffrage rather than education as 
the main target for its legal strategy, 
but that is not the Court’s concern. 

As for the tactical wisdom of the 
NAACP strategy, this is at least an 
open issue. Would it have been easier 
for the Negro to wage the battle for 
equal suffrage rights? The evidence 
is dubious, judging from the present 
Negro voting patterns in the deep 
South, In any event, would not all- 
out struggle by the Negroes have 
engendered as much hostility and op- 
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position from the Southern whites 
as the struggle against segregation in 
the schools? And how many more 
decades should the Negro community 
have waited before taking up the 
fight against segregation? 

On tactical grounds, we may ask 
whether America could afford to wait 
that long when its claims to leader- 
ship of the free world are under 
searching scrutiny by friend and 
enemy, and particularly by the 
colored peoples. Finally leaving pru- 
dence and tactics aside, how long 
could the country afford to wait for 
reasons of simple morality? Morality 


must provide the ultimate justifica- 
tion, and here the democratic case 
against school segregation is un- 
answerable. 

4. The heaviest artillery against 
the decision has come from those 
who contend that, by resorting to 
and_psycho- 
logical evidence to document its 
opinion (particularly its famous foot- 
note 11, citing authorities repugnant 
to the South), the Court had in fact 
legislated rather than judged. Per- 
haps referring to outside evidence 


copious sociological 


constituted an error of judgment on 
the part of the Court; certainly it 
did not need to do so in order to 
arrive at the constitutional point. 

It might well have prevented a 
good deal of criticism in connection 
with this fourth and most contentious 
point of criticism if it had simply 
ruled that in the mid-20th century 
the equal protection clause of the 
14th Amendment clearly prohibits 
any and all state-sanctioned and/or 
state supported discriminations of an 
unreasonable nature—such as those 
based on race, creed and previous 
condition of servitude. Ample prece- 
dents for the merits of such a clear- 
cut decision exist both before and 
after the famous 1896 “separate but 
equal” ruling in Plessy vs. Ferguson. 

But the Court is keenly aware of 
the impact its decisions have on the 
public and thus often feels obliged to 


\ 
elaborate upon them, at times by 


drawing upon matters not necessarily 
vital to the decision itself. Of course, 
the Court “legislates” in the sense 
that it interprets the Constitution in 
the light of its growth and the “felt 
necessities of the times,” in Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ words. Yet, 
as the great jurist contended, it can 
do so only interstitially; it is con- 
fined to molecular 
motions.” This is precisely what it 
did in its of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine (here- 


“molar to 
interpretation 


tofore not illegal per se), as an in- 
herently unconstitutional denial of 
the equality of all citizens in their 
enjoyment of legal privileges and 
immunities in the field of education. 
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LL OF MY memories of the post- 

Civil War period seemed to jus- 
tify the expectation that a Centennial 
celebration could be an agreeable 
and useful affair. In my youth the 
Grand Army of the Republic was a 
powerful and unifying national or- 
ganization. When its members 
marched down the street at con- 
vention time, we took for granted 
that we were seeing and_ hearing 
authentic heroes. These were the men 
who restored the Union and freed 
the slaves. They had given Lincoln 
the power he needed to preserve the 
nation. 

On such occasions we did not, as 
far as I can recall, pay much atten- 
tion to the people of the South. I 
can remember asking my _ older 
brothers about the Confederate sol- 
diers. They would answer seriously 
that the men of the South had 
thought that they were doing right, 
they were good fighters and we 
should have nothing against them. 
Yet, there were some sore spots, and 
some individuals did their best to 
spread and deepen the hurt. 

For example, a Methodist bishop 
made a career of delivering a lecture 
on life in the Confederate Libby 
Prison. The recent bestseller about 
Andersonville may have given the 
general impression that the soldiers 
of the South were ruthlessly cruel to 
their prisoners. But whatever ani- 
mosity there was between the men 
of the two sections seemed to melt 
away rather rapidly. That was true, 
at least, of the North. If there was 
some lingering hate in the South 
because of the blunders of Recon- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Reflections on 
The Centennial 


struction, most of us _ knew little 
about it. 

Then came the foreign wars. A 
number of Confederate officers par- 
ticipated in the little fracas with 
Spain. I well recall some of the 
editorials of those days. How con- 
fident the patriotic editors felt. The 
great struggle had been forgotten: 
the wounds had been healed; the 
country was happily reunited. Later, 
just before each of the two world 
wars, Southerners seemed more 
ready to make the necessary sacri- 
fices than Northerners. No one who 
watched the nation enter into either 
of these wars could conclude that 
the South was the less patriotic sec- 
tion of the country or that it was 
less devoted to the national welfare. 

The Supreme Court decision on 
segregation brought about a shocking 
revelation and an unfortunate intro- 
duction to what was supposed to be 
a triumphant celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War. Sud- 
denly, the Southern attitude on race 
relations—of which we had not been 
more than half conscious—was re- 
vealed to us. Constitutionally and 
theoretically, the Negro slaves had 
been freed. But actually, they had 
been only partly freed. They were 
not free in the sense in which white 
men were free; they had not all the 
privileges that go with American 
citizenship. Many of them could not 
vote. They might go to schools, but 
to different, inferior schools. 

When the High Court handed down 
its decisions, the white South—or 
most of it—suddenly stood up for 
a theory of race relations which went 





back to the pre-Civil War days. It 
was as if the result of the great 
struggle had been reversed, and after 
shedding all that blood, we had, after 
all, lost the war a century later. The 
crisscross sword marks on my 
brother’s head had been suffered in 
vain. Distinguished Southern states- 
men, clergymen and educators made 
speeches and wrote editorials which 
seemed to carry the South back to 
the bad old days. 

Last month, there was a series of 
silly incidents in that loveliest of 
American cities, Charleston, South 
Carolina. After this racist foolishness, 
I may never again be able to view 
Charleston’s lovely gardens and ro- 
mantic facades with my old feelings 
of pleasure. 

Just what happened is known to 
almost all of us. The war, as every 
sixth-grader knows, began in Charles- 
ton harbor, and that was a natural 
spot to begin the Centennial Celebra- 
tion. All the preparations were under- 
taken and the right people were to 
make the appropriate speeches. The 
Old South, though it lost the war, 
was to have a conspicuous and 
honorable part as host of the first 
chapter in the anniversary. 

But then came a sudden jolt. The 
Negroes, who had a rather con- 
spicuous part as one of the causes 
of the sacrificial carnage, were to 
be represented at the Charleston 
ceremonies. The committee of South- 
ern gentlemen in charge of the ar- 
rangements learned of this with some 
dismay and hurriedly informed the 
Northern delegates that it would be 
impossible for the dark-skinned 
celebrators to enjoy the hospitality 
of the same hotel which was to house 
the whites. 

This little difference was, in the 
end, straightened out. But all except 
the deep Southerners were shocked 
by what happened in Charleston. We 
learned all over again that the Civil 
War has not yet been concluded. Per- 
haps there will be another celebration 
a hundred years from now. By that 
time, the Negroes may really be 
emancipated. 
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PARANOID 
OR 
HYSTERICAL 
THINKING 


By Erich Fromm 





In “The Couch and the Bemb” (NL, April 24), Sidney 
Hook criticized the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
(SANE) and Dr. Erich Fromm for implying, in a re- 
cent newspaper advertisement, that those who differ 
with SANE’s views on Communism, foreign policy and 
arms control suffer from paranoia because they un- 
necessarily impute hostile motives to the Soviet Union. 
Here Fromm answers Hook’s article, and Hook, in turn, 
comments on Fromm’s reply. Erich Fromm, a_ well- 
known psychoanalyst, is the author of many books, in- 
cluding Man for Himself, The Sane Society and Escape 
from Freedom. Sidney Hook is chairman of the philoso- 
phy department at New York University; among his 
books are Political Power and Personal Freedom, The 
Hero in History and, most recently, The Quest for Being. 





IDNEY Hook, in his article, “The Couch and the 
Bomb” (NL, April 24), attacks me and—somewhat 
less directly—the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy (SANE) by criticizing a short article on “paranoid 
versus sane thinking” which I wrote and which the Com- 
mittee published as an ad in various newspapers. His 
piece, I think, is a good summary of the current cliches 
on the problem of disarmament. 

Hook’s attack is directed first of all against what he 
calls pacifism. “It [the Kremlin] believes,” he says, 
“that time is on its side, that as Khrushchev’s speech [of 
January 6] shows, the mounting hysteria of a nuclear 
holocaust (absent in the Soviet Union) will, with the 
help of pacifism, erode the will of the free world to 
resist, so that Communism with all its terrors will ap- 
pear as a lesser evil than the threat of war” (italics 
mine). It is somewhat inconsistent of Hook to label the 
warning of the nuclear holocaust as “hysteria,” when 
he criticizes my article on paranoid thinking by accusing 
me of “substituting irrelevant personal insinuation for 
argument.” 

But more important than this inconsistency is the sub- 
stance of the argument. What does Hook mean when 
he speaks of the “mounting hysteria of a nuclear holo- 
caust?” Does he mean that given the present policy of 
the deterrent, there is little likelihood of a nuclear war? 
If so, he is in agreement with some of our non-pacifist 
atomic strategists, but equally in disagreement with 
others, like Herman Kahn, who stresses that a nuclear 
war may occur either without anyone wanting it or as 
the result of the rational calculation of one of the two 
power blocs. Certainly there is nothing hysterical about 
the assumption that a nuclear war is likely to occur if 
the present arms race continues. 

Or does Hook mean that calling the sudden death 
of 80-160 million Americans and as many Russians and 
neutrals a “holocaust” is hysterical? He can hardly 
question these figures; they are assumed as being definite 
possibilities by Kahn and a number of experts. If one 
takes Kahn’s figures, the number of casualties would be 
at least 100 million, since it is obvious that blast-proof 
shelters and tactical or strategic evacuation of cities is 
sheer fiction because we would be attacked by missiles 
and by nuclear bombs which in a few years will be many 
times more destructive than even today’s giant 10 mega- 
ton bomb. 

In fact, as Oscar Morgenstern, one of the most dis- 
tinguished specialists in this field, writes in his book, 
The Question of National Defense: “Defense against 
these nuclear weapons is practically non-existent; indeed 
it is now impossible. It exists only in the fertile imagina- 
tion of some men, not in physical reality”. If neither the 
chance of nuclear war nor the degree of destruction is 
deniable, what is it that Hook calls hysterical in the 
warning of a nuclear holocaust? 

I should hate to think that Hook shares the views of 
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Kahn, who says in his book, On Thermonuclear War: 
“In other words, war is horrible. There is no question 
about it. But so is peace. And it is proper, with the kind 
of calculations we are making today, to compare the 
horror of war and the horror of peace and see how much 
worse it is.” And explaining this statement to a news- 
paperman, Kahn said: “I meant that the quality of life 
after a thermonuclear attack would not be much dif- 
ferent than before. And who the hell is happy and 
normal right now? We’d be just about the same after 
a war—and we'd still be economically useful” (San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, March 27, 1961). 

If a concern with the horror of wholesale destruction 
of even the minimal figure of one-third of our own and 
of the Russian populations, plus hundreds of millions 
of neutrals (depending on which way the wind blows), 
is called hysterical, then I am afraid Hook calls hysteri- 
cal that which in sober judgment should be called a 
normal and not yet dehumanized attitude: a respect for 
life and a horror of mass slaughter. 

The failure to explain what he means by the “hysteria 
of a nuclear holocaust” is compounded by the remark 
(in parenthesis) that this hysteria is absent in the Soviet 
Union. Hook must be aware that practically all visitors 
to the Soviet Union agree on one point: The people over 
there share one fear, that of war. He must be aware 
that Premier Khrushchev in his speeches (in contrast 
to the Chinese Communists) has again and again em- 
phasized that nuclear war would be catastrophic for all 
concerned. 

“Let us not approach the matter commercially,” 
Khrushchev has said, “and figure out the losses this or 
the other side would sustain. War would be a calamity 
for all the peoples of the world. Imagine what will hap- 
pen when bombs begin to explode over cities. These 
bombs will not distinguish between Communists and non- 
Communists. . . . No, everything alive can be wiped out 
in the conflagration of nuclear explosions. Only an un- 
reasonable person can be fearless of war in our day.” 

Does Hook mean to say, then, that the Russians are 
not afraid of nuclear war—or that they are, but they 
are not hysterical? It is amazing that a scholar as much 
devoted to logical procedure as he is, should indulge in 
the type of loose thinking expressed in the paragraph 
on “the hysteria of the nuclear holocaust”—especially 
when this is the key sentence which accuses the pacifists 
of weakening the position of the free world vis-d-vis the 
Communist bloc. 

It should be added that in a letter to the New York 
Times which appeared May 2, Hook elaborates on the 
argument made in “The Couch and the Bomb” by stating 
that “many well meaning people have fallen into the 
error of believing that our own pacific action of unilateral 
disarmament will generate a corresponding response on 
the part of the Kremlin.” Is he not aware of the fact 
that, unlike the situation in Britain, most Americans who 
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warn of the “nuclear holocaust” favor multilateral con- 
trolled disarmament? Is it fair to single out unilateral 
disarmament in order to have a better argument? (Better, 
at least, in Hook’s opinion.) 


S TO THE WARNING expressed in the article published 

by SANE, which urged the abandonment of para- 
noid in favor of sane thinking, paranoid thinking was 
defined as that which deals only with possibilities and 
not with probabilities. I had suggested that we must 
analyze the nature of Khrushchev’s policy to know 
whether certain Russian moves are not only possible but 
likely, and not, as it would appear from Hook’s article, 
that we should arrive at conclusions on the basis of a 
psychological consideration. 

To suggest that I would have “assured” Leon Trotsky 
and Andres Nin that they were victims of a persecution 
complex is not only a gratuitous insult to my political 
intelligence, it is also precisely the kind of fuzzy thinking 
I am criticizing. The facts are that the Stalinist terror 
which abounded in political murders inside and outside 
of the Soviet Union has disappeared, and has been re- 
placed by methods of a police state. Furthermore, even 
in Stalin’s time the persecution of political opponents 
was guite a different problem from the foreign policy 
pursued by Stalin. 

But quite aside from these unnecessary misrepresenta- 
tions of my point of view, there is agreement between 
Hook and myself about the necessity for a realistic, 
thorough and knowledgeable appreciation of the Rus- 
sian position. We differ, however, in our conclusions. 
The main point underlying Hook’s position is the as- 
sumption that Russia’s policy is motivated by a wish 
for world domination, either as a revolutionary or as 
an imperialist power—an assumption which seems to 
underlie U.S. foreign policy, and most utterances by the 
press and many “Sovietologists.” I believe that this as- 
sumption is based on several errors and misunderstand- 
ings. 

One of the chief misconceptions is the image of Khrush- 
chev as a revolutionary leader like Lenin (as he would 
like to appear), rather than as the leader of a totalitarian, 
industrial managerialism: a system with a rigid class 
stratification in which monetary gain is the main in- 
centive for both managers and workers. There are many 
other distortions, many of them produced by irrational 
passions and by the tendency of many experts to refuse 
to modify their own concepts and stick to the model of 
Stalinism in the 30s. But I cannot enter into a discussion 
of these problems here. (I have attempted to do so in 
a forthcoming book, Js Peace Still Possible?—An En- 
quiry into the Facts and Fictions of Foreign Policy, to 
be published in the late fall by Doubleday and Anchor 
Books. ) 

I believe that the Western reaction to Communism, 
of which Hook’s article is such a typical example, is a 








symptom of a deep defeatism. We prefer to see Com- 
munism as a challenge of military aggression or sub- 
version, rather than as a challenge for us to change our 
attitudes and our policies. We must accept the fact that 
the underdeveloped countries will not choose between 
Communism and capitalism, but only between various 
types of socialism: the Russian totalitarian managerial- 
ism; the Chinese anti-individualistic total mass Com- 
munism; and various forms of decentralizing, humanistic 
socialism, as presented in a wide gamut ranging from 
Yugoslavia to Burma and India. The battle for men’s 





minds will not be won with bombs and invasions, but 
only by proving that planning and various degrees of 
state intervention are possible together with freedom and 
individual activity and responsibility. 

By the present policy of continued armament and 
support of economically and _ politically reactionary 
regimes, we shall lose the battle for the minds of men 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. Or, more probably, 
we shall help to blow Western man and his civilization 
to pieces. If this fear is hysterical, then let us have more 
of it. 


ESCAPE FROM REALITY 


By Sidney Hook 


PPARENTLY ERICH FROMM has abandoned his con- 
eam that distrust of the Kremlin’s political in- 
tentions is a form of paranoid thinking. This was the 
crucial point of my article. I cited evidence, which Fromm 
does not contest, that even in terms of his description 
of paranoid thinking, his questioning the sanity of those 
who disagree with a policy of unilateral disarmament is 
unfounded. “The historical record,” I concluded, “gives 
abundant reason for being concerned with the probabili- 
ties—not only the possibilities—of Communist aggres- 
sion and duplicity. By any genuine standard of sanity, it 
would be monumental stupidity and moral irresponsi- 
bility, not paranoia, to ignore it.” 

To divert attention from the fact that he was demon- 
strably wrong in taxing his opponents with paranoia. 
Fromm responds with irrelevant charges. He asserts 
that I am guilty of a tu quoque, of characterizing him 
as offensively as he has his critics. He is mistaken. | 
did not tax him with paranoid thinking, even though his 
disregard of probabilities for possibilities makes him 
vulnerable by his own criteria. Nor did I charge him or 
anyone else with hysterical thinking. Fromm has not 
pondered carefully the sentences he quotes. He seizes 
upon the phrase “the mounting hysteria of a nuclear 
holocaust,” which I used to explain Khrushchev’s war 
of nerves. He asks “What does Hook mean when he speaks 
of [it]?” Then he supplies his own answers, including 
the preposterous notion that we need have no fear of 
atomic devastation. 

First of all, by “hysteria” I do not mean blind and 
panicky reaction which prevents intelligent thinking about 
what we fear and the alternative ways of meeting it. 
Strictly speaking, hysteria is a state of overemotional 
reaction whose physical consequences render the subject 
impotent to face problems that may objectively be quite 


fearful. In ordinary English usage, the technical and 
clinical connotations of hysteria do not carry over as 
much as the connotation of paranoia. There is no pattern 
of hysterical thinking, but the pattern of paranoid thinking 
is easily distinguishable. It is found where some obsession 
or hallucination is supported by an entire complex of 
mutually supporting logical possibilities immune to ex- 
periential test. One cannot refute a paranoid’s con- 
struction by a reductio ad absurdum because, to modify 
one of Cicero’s bon mots, there is no absurdity to which 
a deluded mind will not resort to defend another ab- 
surdity. Hysteria, on the other hand, is marked not by 
deluded thinking but by the absence of thinking alto- 
gether, induced by blind fear or terror. 

Should we fear the danger of a nuclear holocaust? 
Of course we should. I have never believed that men 
could survive in a dangerous world without fear. But 
there is a profound difference between healthy, intelligent 
fear and hysterical fear. One difference with respect to 
the present issue is this: Intelligent fear is aware that 
not only is there a danger of a nuclear holocaust, there 
is also as great a danger of a Communist takeover and 
destruction of free society. Hysterical fear runs thought- 
lessly from the jaws of one danger into the jaws of an- 
other. Intelligent fear, as well as dedication to our moral 
values, should motivate us in a quest for a world of 
peace and freedom. It should impel us to use all the arts 
of creative intelligence to avoid the narrow alternative 
of surrender to Communism or nuclear war, to which 
the pacifist programs of Fromm and his friends tend to 
limit us. 

Intelligent fear, as distinct from hysterical fear, does 
not equate the practical certainty that Communism will 
take over the world if the free nations disarm unilaterally 
with the far lower probability that nuclear war will 
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break out by chance or Soviet design, and with the still 
lower probability that if nuclear war does break out, 
this must necessarily mean the end of all civilization. 
Hysterical thinking, in its blindness, overlooks the likeli- 
hood that unilaterial disarmament may be a far weaker 
deterrent to war and to the victory of Communism than 
the announced readiness to defend freedom against Com- 
munist aggression. 

This is what I mean by “hysteria of a nuclear holo- 
caust,” and not the ideas Fromm attributes to me. And 
when I say that this hysteria is absent in the Soviet Union, 
I do not mean that the Russian people and the Soviet 
regime are unafraid of nuclear war. They are very much 
afraid of it. But because they are intelligent about their 
fear, they are not running around scaring each other 
into witlessness with imaginary extrapolations of casual- 
ties amounting to hundreds of millions. No one knows 
what the number of casualties will be because this de- 
pends upon what we do or leave undone; all sorts of 
contingent factors are involved. Even one life lost in a 
needless struggle is one too many. Our primary task is 
to make Khrushchev understand that so long as we 
propose to defend freedom, military attack against the 
West will produce nugatory results. Nuclear weapons 
may never be used in war. Poison gas, also rightfully 
feared as a threat to the existence of civilization, was not 
loosed on the world even by that madman, Adolf Hitler. 

Instead of scaring the Soviet people into a blind 
hysterical fear, Khrushchev is very intelligently meeting 
the fear of war by trying to insure a Western capitulation 
to Communism by crying, like Hitler before him, that 
he is for peace and at the same time rattling thermonu- 
clear rockets on almost every serious political occasion. 
Khrushchev is acting with Bolshevik realism. He ex- 
plicitly stated in his speech of January 6 that he was 
relying on “the peace fronts” in the West to help achieve 
the victory of world Communism. Although contemptuous 
of the theoretical principles of pacifism, he is pinning 
great hopes on it and on the prospect that the movement 
for unilateral disarmament will spread. Meanwhile, 
spokesmen for the Kremlin boast that the entire Russian 
population is being thoroughly trained in techniques for 
civil defense against all types of warfare. 

If Fromm had the courage of his confusions, he would 
recognize that his position on defense makes the triumph 
of world Communism easier, and justify it as the lesser 
evil, as others of his persuasion have done—mistakenly. 
I believe, because there are other alternatives. I find 
extremely disingenuous his present attempt to hide be- 
hind the program of multilateral controlled disarmament 
—which is my own position. Multilateral disarmament is 
a sensible policy on the basis of intelligent fear of both 
a nuclear holocaust and a Communist takeover. But 
Fromm’s real position is unilateral disarmament by the 
United States. Indeed, he goes beyond most of the English 
unilateralists. In an article in the fall 1960 issue of 
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Daedalus, “The Case for Unilateral Disarmament,” he 
couples this position with an attack against its critics 
as paranoid skeptics. | am not misrepresenting him. He 
is misrepresenting himself as well as those who disagree 
with him. 

Strictly speaking, it is unfair to Fromm to say that 
he is unconcerned with the fate of freedom. When he 
writes about questions of disarmament, however, he ex- 
plores the threats to freedom only as a consequence of 
our policy of defense. True, there are very real dangers 
that a defense against Communism will restrict our free- 
dom. But here, too, the need is not for hysteria but for 
reflective elaboration of the mechanisms and processes 
necessary to keep our culture free even in a crisis. How 
many of the predictions made about the advent of 
fascism at home if we fought fascism abroad came true? 
None. This is not decisive, of course, because the Com- 
munists are far more intelligent than the fascists were 
and therefore Communism is an even more dangerous 
enemy of the free world than was fascism. But it should 
put us on guard against easy prophecy. 

What puzzles me is how anyone concerned with the 
danger that freedom may be a casualty of our defense 
policy should be so unconcerned with the danger that 
freedom will be totally destroyed under Communism. 
To someone who is consistently troubled with both dan- 
gers, this should be an invitation to propose a better 
defense policy. But to advocate unilateral disarmament 
is to abandon the quest for an intelligent defense policy. 
To put one’s faith in the mercies of Khrushchev and 





Communist China’s Mao Tse-tung—provided they do not 
nuclear bomb one another after the West surrenders—is 
to run counter to everything we know about their beliefs 
and, above all, their deeds. 


FIND FRoMM’S references to Herman Kahn extremely 

distasteful. They revea! both ingratitude and mis- 
understanding. I say ingratitude because Fromm is de- 
pendent to some extent upon Kahn’s original, painstaking 
and imaginative research into the dire consequences of 
thermonuclear war. Without Kahn’s figures and hypo- 
thetical constructions—with some of which I disagree— 
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Fromm would find himself, where technical questions 
are concerned, in a state of inarticulate stutter. H. Stuart 
Hughes, who holds a position similar to Fromm’s, has 
straightforwardly acknowledged his indebtedness to Kahn 
without impugning either his humanity or sanity. 

Fromm has written a great deal about the love of 
man. But what purpose is served by all his treacly 
rhetoric about love if he is unwilling to make the little 
effort necessary to understand a man before calling his 
good will into question? Why does he lavish so much 
charity and sympathetic understanding on Khrushchev 
and deny it to Kahn? I have met Herman Kahn. | dis- 
agree with many things he has written, but of one thing I 
am convinced: He is as much concerned to preserve the 
peace of the world as is Fromm, and he is more concerned 
than Fromm to preserve freedom. Kahn is better with fig- 
ures than with words, but his meaning in the first quota- 
tion cited by Fromm is obvious. It was directed against 
the statistical fallacy of not considering commensurable 
things. To someone arguing that the war against Hitler 
was not worth the number of crippled and diseased people 
who were left when the war was over, Kahn’s words are 
comparable to saying that the situation is bad enough 
without assuming that all the crippled and diseased are 
war casualties. The true cost is the difference between 
the incidence of normal peace casualties and those of 
war. Without passing judgment on the second quotation 
from Kahn, it should at least be pointed out that it is 
a reporter’s account whose meaning and accuracy cannot 
be judged out of context. 

I do not like the kind of hypothetical questions which 
seek to find an abstract equation between the number of 
casualties and the price of freedom. It is like asking a 
man how many of his children he is prepared to turn over 
to a sadist to be tortured in order to save the rest of his 
family. It cost the world 40 million lives to get rid of 
Hitler. Before the event, most people would have shrunk 
at the prospect of sacrificing so many lives to prevent 
Nazi conquest. Indeed, it was the fear of much smaller 
losses which fed the fires of appeasement and pacifism 
and which enabled Hitler to march from one triumph 
to another until he no longer believed that the West 
would attempt to stop him. If Hitler had possessed nuclear 
weapons would Fromm have urged surrender to fascism? 
And if we possessed nuclear weapons capable of deterring 
Hitler would Fromm have urged unilateral] disarma- 
ment? 

Fromm keeps harping on the fact that Khrushchev’s 
domestic regime is not as terroristic as Stalin’s. Is this 
the first step toward the claim, already made by some who 
follow Fromm, that there is substantially little difference 
between the democratic and Communist worlds, so that 
it is six of one and half a dozen of the other what system 
we live under? Let us grant that the pitch of terror has 
been reduced in the Soviet Union under Khrushchev 
just as it was increased under Stalin. Despite all domestic 
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variations, the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has 
not altered. The language Stalin used to foreign delega- 
tions and visitors about peaceful coexistence is hardly 
different from that of Khrushchev. There is no guarantee 
that the internal regime under Khrushchev or his suc- 
cessor will not worsen. Some students of Soviet affairs 
have maintained that when the internal regime of the 
Kremlin is more terroristic, its foreign policy is pacific, 
because it fears the suppressed resentment of its sub- 
jects; whereas when the internal regime is less terroristic, 
its foreign policy is more aggressive. This is the precise 
opposite of Fromm’s contentions. But on either hy- 
pothesis, Fromm’s advocacy of a policy of unilateral dis- 
armament is politically irresponsible, because it would 
create a power vacuum into which Communist power 
would naturally flow, independently of how many people 
were at the moment being deported, shot or brain- 
washed within the Soviet Union. 

Fromm’s concluding word is an evasion of the issue 
and a substitution of another irrelevant and false charge. 
He asserts that my article is typical of a defeatism which 
sees in Communism only a military challenge rather 
than a challenge to develop our own policies to change 
the world. He does not quote a single line from me to 
justify this or the related accusation that I want to win 
the battle for men’s minds “with bombs and invasions.” 
He cannot quote anything from what | have written, be- 
cause all my life I have made clear that neither fascism 
nor Communism can be permanently contained until a 
democratic socialist world welfare society has come into 
existence. In scores of articles and books, I have em- 
phasized this note long before Fromm took it up. 

But just as I argued that the elimination of London’s 
slums would not of itself prevent Hitler from winning 
the world, so the establishment of a democratic socialist 
order would not of itself contain Communist aggression, 
whether in Czechoslovakia or West Berlin or anywhere 
else. To build democratic socialism, democracy must be 
preserved. It is endangered by Fromm’s flight from po- 
litical responsibility. The assertion that the defense of 
democracy is a sine qua non of social democracy, Fromm 
interprets as a surrender of socialism. This is as gratui- 
tous a piece of illogic as the assumption that to differ 
with the position of SANE or with Fromm’s wishful 
thinking about Khrushchev’s intentions is to be guilty 
of paranoia. 

Serious political debate cannot be conducted on the 
assumption that difference with one’s position is ipso 
facto evidence either of treason or of insanity. No one 
can be certain of his answers when issues of great com- 
plexity are at stake in a rapidly changing world. But 
because no one can be certain, it does not follow that 
all answers are equally valid. A humanism worthy of 
man must above all be intelligent about questions of 
politics and morals. Intelligence, to be sure, is not every- 
thing. But there is still no substitute for it. 


The New Leader 
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British controversy is 
stirred by the 


LURE OF THE 
COMMON MARKET 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 
HE CURTAIN came down on an- 
te act in the interminable 
tragi-ccomedy of Britain’s relations 
with Europe when Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan told the House of 
Commons on May 9: “It is not a 
question of joining the Common 
Market. If you mean that we should 
sign the Treaty of Rome and that 
is all, then that is quite impossible 
and we have never even considered 
it with our allies. What we have to 
decide is whether it would be pos- 
sible to associate ourselves with 
membership of such an organization, 
subject to a protocol or agreement 
reserving those important matters 
mentioned a moment ago.” The mat- 
ters he referred to were “satisfactory 
arrangements in respect of the in- 
terests of British agriculture. our 
fellow members of the Common- 
wealth and our partners in the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association.” 
Prime Minister Macmillan’s frank 
statement ended a year of rumors 
that Britain was considering enter- 
ing the Common Market as a full 
member—rumors which culminated 
in a spate of semi-official leaks from 
the Washington talks between Mac- 
millan and President Kennedy to the 
effect that Britain had finally decided 
to accept the Treaty of Rome (which 
established the Common Market) as 
the basis of future negotiations with 
the Continent. There is little doubt 
that Macmillan did in fact give 
some such assurance to the President, 
though there is some dispute whether 
he or Kennedy took the initiative. 
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The official British line is that 
Macmillan asked Kennedy whether 
he would maintain President Eisen- 
hower’s opposition to a merger be- 
tween the “Inner Six” of the Com- 
mon Market (France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxembourg) and the “Outer Seven” 
of the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (Britain, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland and 
Portugal). Kennedy replied that he 
would be prepared to suffer some 
additional commercial discrimina- 
tion against the United States on 
condition that the agreement between 
the Six and the Seven had a political 
as well as an economic content. At 
this point, according to the rumors 
in Whitehall, Macmillan said that 
Britain was prepared to accept the 
political commitments of the Rome 
Treaty providing her special eco- 
nomic problems were met. Kennedy 
responded by promising to use his 
influence with President de Gaulle 
to obtain French support for the 
necessary economic changes in the 
Rome Treaty. 

This shift in America’s attitude to 
the European problem is held in 
London to justify and explain the 
change in Britain’s attitude. To some 
extent, it may be inspired by the 
traditional American obsession with 
political federation as the cure for 
Europe’s ills (an obsession which is 
markedly weaker in Atlanta than in 
Boston). But the main reason for 
Kennedy’s new line is a reasonable 
anxiety lest a European Union with- 
out Britain should, as de Gaulle has 


often hinted, develop hostility to the 
Anglo-American group inside the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and even aspire to be 
a Third Force in world affairs. 

Yet Britain is bound to insist on 
satisfying the economic preconditions 
for her political commitment to the 
Continent, and it looks as if Mac- 
millan is at fault for failing to make 
clear to Kennedy how stringent these 
preconditions are and how formidable 
the obstacles to meeting them. More- 
over he does not seem, until now, to 
have taken the Commonwealth - or 
Outer Seven countries fully into his 
confidence. There is no doubt that 
they were seriously disturbed by the 
rumors that Britain was planning to 
join the Common Market uncondi- 
tionally. The same rumors led the 
French and German governments to 
believe that they need make no com- 
promises since Britain would offer to 
join it on their terms. 

Of the three preconditions set by 
Macmillan, satisfying Britain’s agri- 
cultural interests is at once the most 
explosive and the easiest to meet. At 
a recent meeting of the Conservative 
Members of Parliament from farming 
areas, the Government was warned 
that it might lose 80 seats at the next 
election unless it continued to protect 
British agriculture on the present 
scale;. and the Government has 
pledged itself not to alter the present 
system of protection before the next 
election. While Continental farmers 
are protected mainly by tariffs and 
quotas, British farmers get subsidies 
of $800 million a year to compensate 
them for the free entry of all Com- 
monwealth and some Continental 
foodstuffs. But it would not be dif- 
ficult for Britain to shift to the Con- 
tinental system of protection, though 
the removal of subsidies would mean 
a rise of 214 per cent in the cost 
of living, with the probability of a 
wage spiral to follow. 

Commonwealth producers of food 
stuffs and raw materials are natural- 
ly appalled at the thought of losing 
their free entry into Britain while 
Britain removes all obstacles to im- 
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ports from their Continental com- 
petitors. It would be difficult to over- 
come this by associating the Com- 
monwealth as a whole in some way 
with the Common Market, since the 
two groups’ economic interests are 
contradictory. Broadly speaking, the 
Commonwealth countries want to 
protect their industries and have free 
trade in agriculture while the Euro- 
pean countries want exactly the 
reverse. Many British experts think 
that, in default of a general agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth 
and the Common Market, Britain 
would have to compensate the Com- 
monwealth countries bilaterally for 
any losses they suffered. 

Britain’s obligations to her Outer 
Seven partners present greater dif- 
ficulties still. While Denmark now 
wants to join the Common Market, 
and Norway would do so reluctantly 
if Britain and Denmark led the way, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Austria be- 
lieve their neutral status would be 
compromised by joining the Com- 
mon Market, since it is a political 
as well as an economic community. 
(This applies to neutral Finland as 
well, which plans to become an as- 
sociate member of the Free Trade 
Association in July.) So Britain 
would have to insist that the Common 
Market agree to a treaty of associa- 
tion that wouldn’t involve these coun- 
tries politically—an arrangement that 
the Inner Six has always been re- 
luctant to envisage. 


HE POLITICAL implications of the 

Common Market are the most 
obscure—and potentially the most 
intractable—of the obstacles to 
British membership. The managerial 
revolutionaries who run the organiza- 
tion from Brussels, supported by the 
Dutch and German 
want it to develop into a complete 
political federation. Britain would 
find this very difficult to accept. The 
Rome Treaty talks only of “a political 
community,” and de Gaulle has al- 
ready declared that he sees this as 
a “Europe of nations” which might 
ultimately evolve into “an imposing 


governments, 
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confederation.” Most of the other 
Continental governments are by now 
convinced that the Common Market 
cannot become a federation so long 
as de Gaulle’s ideas determine the 
policy of France. 

Here, however, we come to the 
crowning irony of the present situa- 
tion. Although the French govern- 
ment’s views of the political future 
of the Common Market are closest to 
those of Britain, de Gaulle is im- 
mutably opposed to Britain’s joining 
the Common Market on any terms, 
since he sees it as the indispensable 
basis for French greatness in a world 
too long dominated by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Ever since the Rome Treaty 
was signed, attempts to bridge the 
gulf between the Common Market 
and the European countries outside it 
have shattered against the rock of 
French intransigence. 

In the early stages French opposi- 
tion was based mainly on the fact 
that since the Rome Treaty was 
drafted to give France special eco- 
nomic advantages, almost any change 
in it would damage its interests. The 
astonishing economic recovery of 
France under the guidance of eco- 
expert Jacques Rueff has 
weakened this objection, and some 
people believe that French industry 


nomic 


would now accept certain compro- 
mises. But de Gaulle’s political op- 
position is far less easily overcome, 
and so long as he persists in it French 
negotiators will have little difficulty 
in preventing agreement on the eco- 
nomic changes in the Rome Treaty 
which Britain wants. At the moment, 
the French government is still pre- 
senting Britain with a harsh ultima- 
tum: Stay out, or sign the Treaty as 
it stands. 

Thus, there is not much point to 
the current argument in Britain 
about whether it would be wise to 
accept the Treaty in principle, so 
long as Britain insists on her three 
preconditions. Some argue that such 
an offer would at least “put France 
in the wrong” and lead its partners 
in the Common Market to exert ef- 
fective pressure for a change in her 





policy. But this is not a debating 
society or a morality play. There is 
little reason to believe that anyone 
inside or outside France will put 
pressure on de Gaulle over the Com- 
mon Market as long as the Algerian 
problem is unresolved. In this re- 
spect his position is even stronger 
since the Generals’ revolt revealed 
him as the only alternative to civil 
war or military dictatorship. 

It is even less realistic to believe 
that President Kennedy will win over 
de Gaulle during his visit to Paris 
this month. Kennedy’s problems with 
the French leader over NATO and 
the French atomic bomb will be dif- 
ficult enough without raising an issue 
which does not directly concern the 
U.S. Moreover, Kennedy’s maladroit 
offer of support during the Algerian 
revolt, plus the suspicion that the 
Central Intelligence Agency may have 
had contact with the rebel generals, 
weakens his bargaining position. 

The fact is that the only offer 
which might make de Gaulle change 
his mind on the Common Market or 
anything else would be the promise 
of American help in building an ef- 
ficient thermonuclear striking force 
for France. In my view this would 
be far too high a price to pay, though 
there is some evidence that Macmil- 
lan may have had some such deal 
in mind when he talked in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of building a “nuclear 
partnership.” 

The fact is that real progress on 
mending the economic division of 
Europe will have to wait until the 
Algerian problem is closer to a solu- 
tion. Meanwhile, there is everything 
to be said for discussions between 
experts to explore means by which 
the economic obstacles to agreement 
may ultimately be overcome. But as 
Macmillan himself has said, formal 
negotiations between governments 
must wait until there is a clear will 
to agreement among all concerned. 
Before that moment comes nothing 
can be gained and much may be lost 
by striking heroic attitudes and over- 
dramatizing the dangers which might 
ultimately follow a failure to agree. 


The New Leader 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


COMMUNIST DOGMA 
AND LATIN AMERICA 


OURNALISTS have been speculating 
a Sais and retailing rumors as 
to just who convinced whom to risk 
the hazardous landing in Cuba. Why, 
they ask, did a very intelligent and 
perceptive President, who had _ in- 
itiated a new chapter in our Latin 
American relations with his “Al- 
liance for Progress” program, let 
himself be persuaded to engage in 
the abortive venture? 

The best reason for the invasion 
has not been fully publicized: Cuba 
has become the base for a tremen- 
dous Communist military build-up, 
which threatens many of the Latin 
American nations. We cannot afford 
to discount the military aspects of 
our contest with Communism. Not 
only must the West be willing and 
able to match the Communists’ nu- 
clear capabilities, but it also must 
be capable of engaging in guerrilla 
warfare when such a tactic is neces- 
sary. From a military point of view, 
aiding a revolution in Cuba or else- 
where can serve the cause of democ- 
racy. 

But the political aspects of our 
contest with Communism must have 
top priority. That priority might 
have been endangered even had the 
landing in Cuba been successful. For 
Communism thrives politically in the 
undeveloped nations because two of 
its central dogmas about “capitalism” 
seem to be plausible in these areas. 
Capitalism, according to the first 
dogma, is an organized system of in- 
justice. The second dogma, which 
Lenin added to the corpus of Com- 
munist scripture, asserts that capital- 
ism is the primary root of im- 
perialism. 

The political struggle with Com- 
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munism must consist mainly of re- 
futing these dogmas, not by words 
but by moral and political realities. 
The Communists are winning their 
political victories partly by present- 
ing caricatures of the West, derived 
from the early days of industrialism, 
to the people of the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. These people have long 
felt the strength of the West’s tech- 
nical prowess—in its imperialist 
form. Although the dogma about the 
injustice of capitalism in the demo- 
cratic nations is not true to the facts 
in most of the West today, and the 
second dogma about the inevitability 
of imperialism is only partly true, 
any action which helps sustain these 
illusions is a disservice to the demo- 
cratic cause. 

The Communist theory of capital- 
ism’s injustice has been made ir- 
relevant in Western democracies by 
a century of tortuous political his- 
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tory. The healthy Western nations 
are immune to the Communist virus. 
But Latin America cannot pretend 
to possess the same immunity. It is 
threatened by Communism, not so 
much because the Russians are 
building up Cuba militarily, but be- 
cause social realities in Latin America 
correspond to the Communist image. 

Western democracies have attained 
a tolerable justice within the realities 
created by an industrial civilization 
by a gradual development of both 
political and economic equilibria 
which corrected the first effects of 
industrialism. According to Marxist 
dogma, industrial culture aggravated, 
rather than mitigated, the age-old 
inequalities. Both class injustices and 
class resentments were increased 
when technology first impinged upon 
the old feudalism. 

Many Latin American nations are 
living in a political climate which 
corresponds very closely to that of 
early 19th century Europe, before 
the beneficial effects of universal suf- 
frage and ‘the organization of trade 
unions established the necessary 
balance to the power of the industrial 
plant. The standards of justice im- 
plied in the phrase “Welfare State” 
are now so universal that it can be 
used to describe such different na- 
tions as Socialist Sweden, Tory 
Britain, capitalistic America and the 
various combinations of trade union 
and organized agrarian power in the 
countries of Northern Europe and 
the British Commonwealth. 

In Latin America,: the prevailing 
social pattern is one of agrarian 
feudalism, aggravated ethnically by 
the conjoining of a Spanish or 
Portuguese aristocracy and an In- 
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dian peasantry. Most of the nations 
of South America have constitutions 
patterned after our own, but these 
countries have been ruled either by 
democracies more or less controlled 
by the landed aristocrats, or dictator- 
ships, which usually combined mili- 
tary power with demagogic appeals 
to the poor. The dictatorships of 
Getulio Vargas in Brazil, Juan Perén 
in Argentina and Fulgencio Batista 
this latter 
President 


in Cuba conformed to 
pattern. 
Romulo Betancourt is valiantly try- 
ing to establish a viable democracy 
after the dictatorship of General 
Marcos Jiménez. Only in 
Mexico has a thoroughgoing revolu- 


In Venezuela. 


Pérez 


tion and land reform given a demo- 
cratic regime genuine stability. 
President Kennedy’s “Alliance for 
Progress” the first 
genuine effort to use our nation’s 


program was 


economic power to help our hemi- 
spheric neighbors to change -their 
social patterns and undertake land 
reform and a system of universal 
education—measures designed to 
mitigate the social inequalities which 
abstract constitutionalism 
does not touch. From the available 
evidence, our Cuban venture consti- 
tuted a serious, though perhaps not 


mortal wound to this program. 


political 


So SECOND Communist dogma. 
which makes capitalism the pri- 
mary root of imperialism, defines 
the United States as a “classic” (i.e., 
successful) capitalist nation and an 
arch imperialist power. This charge 
seems even wider of the mark to 
the U.S., which regards itself as in- 
nocent of imperialism except for the 
appropriation of the Philippines after 
the Spanish-American war. But this 
accusation is even more plausible to 
the underdeveloped nations than the 
first dogma. 

It is particularly ironical that 
Cuba should now be the spearpoint 
of this charge. For our anti-im- 
perialist tradition was powerful 
enough to prevent us from taking 
Cuba for after having 
liberated the island from Spain; and 


ourselves 
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also strong enough to make us 
promise (and keep the promise) to 
giving the Philippines its freedom. 

The different fates of Cuba and 
the Philippines, incidentally, reveal 
that so-called imperialism is not the 
unalloyed evil which the Communist 
degma makes it out to be. The 
Philippines, with some tutelage in 
self-government, has not been sub- 
ject to the series of tyrannies that 
have ruled Cuba since its liberation. 
(The tyranny of Fidel Castro is the 
most tragic of all because of its 
early promise. ) 

But our innocence of imperialism 
cannot change the political facts of 
life, one of which is that strength 
impinges upon weakness. Economic 
imperialism is often so covert that 
the strong nation is not fully con- 
scious of it, but the weak country 
is naturally always aware of the facts. 
Thus our high sugar quota for Cuba 
and our purchase of Cuban sugar at 
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higher than world market rates has 
long been regarded by uncritical 
Americans as generosity toward the 
little nation. The Cubans, however, 
knew it to be a subsidy from which 
American owners of sugar planta- 
tions drew the chief benefit. 

In this context, it was particularly 
inept for the Central Intelligence 
Agency to choose as a chief instru- 





ment of the anti-Castro revolution 
a conservative group which promised 
to restore “free enterprise” to Cuba, 
We must become sufficiently aware 
of the realities in the underdeveloped 
nations to realize that “free enter. 
prise” is not something for which 
oppressed people will risk their lives, 
no matter how important it may have 
been to the West. 

Perhaps we have also forgotten 
that the Communist-infiltrated Gov- 
ernment of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
in Guatemala, which in 1954 was 
rescued from “Communism” and 
saved for “democracy” by a Cuban- 
style operation, had instituted agra- 
rian reform, social security and other 
important social measures in_ that 
Central American nation. It is not 
generally known here that the United 
Fruit Company dominated the econ- 
omy of Guatemala, and that the 
Government which we helped over- 
throw had raised the wages of the 
poor peasants on the banana planta- 
tions. 

These facts are, of course, known 
in Latin America, and may account 
for the fact that Mexico has been 
sympathetic to Castro and 
more critical of us than our official 
innocence would justify. A Mexican 
philosopher has remarked: “You do 
not know what a trial it is to be 
a weak neighbor of a nation at once 
so powerful and so innocent as you 


more 


°° 


are.” 
The seeming plausibility of Com- 
munist dogma in Latin America il- 


and Latin 


American history. It represents a 


luminates much of U.S. 


greater peril than the Communist 
military build-up in Cuba. After the 
Cuban fiasco, perhaps we should take 
seriously the words of a Polish Com- 
munist, who recently said to some 
American friends: “You Americans 
worry a lot about Asia. Why don’t 
you worry more about Latin America 
right on your door step?” If the 
Administration has had a mysterious 
lapse about Latin America, one can 
only hope its original awareness of 
the nature of the danger will still ex- 
press itself in creative policies. 
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‘Khrushchevizing’ the Party 


Preparations for October congress indicate Soviet Premier is waging 


campaign to rid Party apparatus of unsympathetic elements 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE 22ND SovieT COMMUNIST party Congress, which 
=. due to convene in Moscow on October 17, seems 
likely to be a one-man show—with Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey in the starring role. When, at its January 
plenum, the Party’s Central Committee set the date for 
the Congress, it was decided that the main items on the 
agenda would be the Central Committee’s report and 
the adoption of a new Party program to replace the 
existing one, adopted in 1919 and by now thoroughly 
outdated. The rapporteur in both cases will be Khrush- 
chev. 

The recent grandiloquent statements in the Soviet 
press predicting that the forthcoming Congress will de- 
cisively affect the future not only of the Soviet Union 
but of the entire world can, of course, be largely dis- 
counted. Nevertheless, there is no question that the 
regime is doing everything possible to see that the Con- 
gress proves a spectacular demonstration of Party unity 
and of the “creative will” of the Party leaders. Behind 
the bombastic phrases in the press, various signs can 
be detected of the processes that are under way within 
the Party and the entire apparatus of the regime— 
processes that were initiated in Stalin’s time but whose 
pace has since accelerated. 

To begin with, the very date selected for the Con- 
gress is rather curious. During the past three decades, 
ie., since the time of the forced collectivization drive. 
Party congresses have generally been held in the first 
three months of the given year. Such was the case with 
the 17th Congress in 1934, the 18th in 1939, the 20th 
in 1956 and the 21st in 1959. In the 1920s. when the 
individual peasant reigned supreme in the countryside. 
the Party could ignore the seasons and call its congresses 
in April, May and June, when planting was at its height. 
Agricultural activity was in no way affected by whether 
responsible Party workers were at their posts during 
those months. However, with the rise of the kolkhoz and 
the transformation of the Party into the principal “or- 
ganizer of the production process” in rural areas, the 
absence of Party representatives could completely dis- 
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organize agricultural activity. The Party was obliged 
to stop calling its congresses during the sowing season; 
it had to hold them in the winter months, after the pre- 
vious year’s cycle of agricultural activities had ended 
and before the work of the new year had begun. 

There has, it is true, been one exception to this rule: 
the 19th Congress, which was convened in mid-October 
1952. However, this particular Congress—the last of the 
Stalin era—was anything but typical. At that time, the 
Party was torn by a bitter internal struggle which 
brought it to the verge of another mass purge like the 
Yezhovshchina of the 1930s. Under the circumstances, 
none of the antagonists was concerned about maintain- 
ing the normal course of the country’s economic life. 
October 5, the date on which the Congress was convened, 
was an extremely disadvantageous choice, for agricul- 
tural activities were still under way in many parts of 
the country. It was dictated by the insane policy pursued 
by Stalin in the last years of his life. 

It is interesting that the date now chosen by Khrush- 
chev is very close to that chosen by Stalin. To be sure, 
the difference of 12 days is an extremely important one, 
for the period between October 5 and October 17 is often 
vital for harvesting activities in the very areas upon 
which Khrushchev’s agricultural policy depends: the 
virgin-soil areas of Kazakhstan. Most of the harvest will 
be in by October 17, which represents approximately 
the earliest date on which Party workers can absent 
themselves from their posts without causing great 
damage. On the other hand, it will not yet be possible 
at that time to evaluate the results of the harvest, and 
it seems likely that Khrushchev made his choice of a 
date for that very reason: He is anxious to see the 
Congress convene at a time when the delegates will be 
unable to discuss the results of the 1961 harvest. 

In any event, Khrushchev’s choice of this unusual 
date for the opening of the Congress indicates the exist- 
ence of some sort of stress at the top levels of the regime. 
This is confirmed by the extraordinary amount of time 
that has been allotted to preparations for the Congress. 
The plenum resolution was adopted on January 10, but 
the Congress is not to open until nine months later. This 
is the longest preparatory period ever allowed for a 
Soviet Party congress. 
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Throughout the Party’s history, the length of the 
period of preparation has always been proportionate to 
the difficulties faced by the Party leaders in ensuring 
that the Congress was of the desired composition. It 
has varied widely—from six weeks (for the 18th Con- 
gress in 1939 and the 19th in 1952) to seven or seven- 
and-a-half months (for the 15th Congress in 1927 and 
the 16th in 1930). The two shortest periods of prepara- 
tion came, of course, when Stalin’s dictatorial control 
was at its most complete and there was no question of an 
intra-Party fight over the coming congress. 

After Stalin’s death, the periods of preparation for 
Party congresses began to lengthen again. Seven months 
were set aside for the 20th, four-and-a-half for the 
21st and now more than nine for the 22nd—more than 
was required even when Stalin’s struggle with the Party 
oppositionists was at its height. One is tempted to 
attribute this record allotment of time to the need for 
thorough discussion of the projected new Party pro- 
gram. However, the 21st Congress also had an extremely 
important document to deal with—Khrushchev’s theses 
on the seven-year plan; yet the preparations for the 
Congress lasted only four-and-a-half months. On the 
other hand, no such document was slated for adoption 
by the 20th Congress, but the period of preparation 
lasted seven months because that Congress had the task 
of electing a new Party Central Committee. The 22nd 
Congress. too, is to elect a new Central Committee, and 
it is the struggle to determine the composition of the 
Party’s new supreme organ that calls for such a long 
period of preparation for the Congress. 


HRUSHCHEV, as First Secretary of the Party, has 

been busy shaking up the ranks of the local sec- 
retaries, dismissing those who were unreliable and pro- 
moting those on whom he could count. The frequency 
of these changes suggests that many of his seemingly 
most loyal supporters tend to suffer sudden falls from 
grace. A foreign observer can follow only those changes 
which occur at the higher levels, involving the secretaries 
of regional and higher Party committees. These changes 
are very significant, but those at the lower levels of the 
Party apparatus are unquestionably much more so. The 
most recent issue of the magazine Party Life contains 
a report stating that the Party Central Committee in 
Uzbekistan had conducted a seminar for “newly elected 
secretaries of district and municipal Party committees 
and chairmen of the executive committees of district and 
municipal soviets.” Clearly, a major shake-up has oc- 
curred in the Uzbek Party organization. 

There is a significant difference to the present re- 
shuffle in the Soviet Communist party: It is not directed 
solely at particular individuals. Two years ago, at the 
21st Congress, Khrushchev spoke of the need to move 
people in the 35-40 age bracket into responsible positions, 
and his remark was promptly treated as an official di- 





rective by the local Party organizations. He has noy 


returned to this theme even more emphatically, making ag 
references to it in speeches at Moscow, Tiflis, Kiev,@ ev 
Alma-Ata and elsewhere. There is no doubt that them vi 
present shake-up among local Party secretaries is aimed,B '& 
among other things, at introducing more young meng P@ 
and women into the Communist apparatus. So 

Khrushchev is not, of course, the first to play the Pa 
“youth” card in the game of intra-Party politics. During fa! 
the Yezhovshchina period, Georgi Malenkov won his 
spurs by moving up the young Party engineers who helped th 
to carry out the great purge. Khrushchev’s current youth of 
drive may also have its evil as well as its beneficent} i” 
aspects. Whatever the results, the “rejuvenation” of the® 
Party apparatus is being carried forward systematically§ '° 
in preparation for the 22nd Congress, and the young-§ 2° 
er workers now being moved to the fore will owe ‘t 
personal allegiance to Khrushchev’s leadership of the— 
Party. Thus far, the process is confined largely to the— 4° 
lower and middle levels of the Party apparatus; at the by 
higher levels, shifts are carried out, for the most part,— & 
on the basis of individual personalities. 

The result of all this is that the higher-level Party§ Ja 


workers are increasingly finding themselves caught be- 
tween the hammer of Khrushchev’s personal leadership ‘i 
and the anvil of the youthful personnel now gaining el 
power at the lower levels. The conclusion is inescapable 
that, as the Party Congress approaches, Khrushchev is ° 
conducting a systematic drive aimed at what can only 
be described as the total “Khrushchevization” of the§ P* 
apparatus. 

Another important aspect of the work of preparation 
for the Congress relates to the political apparatus in thef W 
Army. A very curious paragraph in the January plenum 
resolution says: “Members of Party organizations in the 





Soviet Army, the Soviet Navy and [other military] units r 
will elect delegates to the 22nd congress of the CPSU. 
together with other Party organizations, at regional and‘ 
territorial Party conferences or at congresses of the * 
Communist parties of the Union Republics.” It is not § ™ 
completely clear from this whether the separate con § ' 
ferences of Army and Navy Party organizations which 0 
have been held in the past are being abolished or whether es 


they are to continue but will not hold separate elections 
of delegates to the Congress. However, the basic point 
is unmistakable: The top leadership of the Party is 
disquieted at the thinking of members of the special 
Party organizations in the armed forces. r 

There have been important changes in these military 
Party units since Stalin’s death. In December 1955 and 


January 1956, at pre-Party Congress conferences of the C 
military Party organizations, Marshall Georgi Zhukov A 
worked to mobilize anti-Stalinist sentiment in the Party. a 
That movement was essentially a struggle on the tl 
part of the Army military command against the Army ; 


political apparatus. Khrushchev allowed its leaders con- 
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siderable freedom because he was able to use them 
against the rival Malenkov faction of the Party. How- 
ever, he could not help being basically hostile to the 
views of Zhukov and his followers, since they were di- 
rected against the dictatorship which the Party ap- 
paratus wielded over the Party and the regime as a whole. 
Soon after he had defeated Malenkov and the “anti- 
Party group,” Khrushchev settled scores with the Zhukov 
faction in the Army. 

The movement of the Army command directed against 
the political workers was crushed, but the basic course 
of development within the Army continued. Zhukov’s 
influence on the higher military echelons had been so 
great that, in order to defeat him, Khrushchev had had 
to appeal to the lowest ranks of the military Party or- 
ganizations and make numerous changes in military 
structure. It was clear from the outset that this strategy 
would inevitably give rise to new conflicts. Khrushchev’s 
action in reducing the Army’s strength, although dictated 
by financial considerations, only served to aggravate the 
existing situation. 

It is obvious from the resolution adopted at the 
January plenum that there is a great deal of unrest in 
the military Party units. The regime is trying to eliminate 
discontent in the Army by forcing these Party units to 
elect their delegates to the Congress at the regular Party 
meetings and conferences instead of at special Army 
conferences. It is not yet clear how the regular Party 
conferences will be organized and whether the op- 
positionist sentiment in the lower-level military Party 
organizations will be swallowed up by the prevailing 
mood of the great mass of rank-and-file Communists or 
will serve as a catalyst that encourages the growth of 
opposition in other Party groups. 


-. APPROACH Khrushchev has used in the Army 
is typical of his whole strategy in the intra-Party 
struggle, which consists of playing off various groups 
against each other without actually satisfying the aims 
and ambitions of any one of them. His basic objective 
in all this maneuvering has at all times remained that 
of strengthening the role of the Party in the regime as a 
whole and strengthening the role of the apparatus within 
the Party. At the same time, he has increasingly tended 
to identify the interests of the Party apparatus with the 
reinforcement of his personal position; in the prepara- 
tions for the congress, this tendency in Khrushchev’s 
policy is particularly striking. 

The “rejuvenation” of the Party apparatus will, of 
course, have the effect of lowering the age level at the 
Congress, and Khrushchev is banking on this heavily. 
As part of his strategy, he has changed the representation 
“norm” for delegates to the Congress: Each delegate to 
the 21st Congress represented 6,000 Party members; 
each one sent to the October Congress will represent only 
2.000. That will automatically at least triple the number 
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of delegates, who will probably total some 4,500 to 5,000 
—a substantial majority of them young people newly 
elected to Party secretarial posts. 

When the 22nd Party Congress opens on October 17 
in Moscow’s huge Bolshoi Theater, the entire Party 
Presidium and other prominent figures will sit on the 
stage looking out over the great multitude of delegates. 
However, they will all be mere window-dressing; the 
protagonist of the drama will be Khrushchev, who is to 
read the two main reports. Standing beneath a gigantic 
portrait of Lenin, Khrushchev will present to the dele- 
gates the new Party program which is to replace Lenin’s. 
Pictures of the scene will, of course, be promptly flashed 
around the world; and the image of Khrushchev speak- 
ing beneath Lenin’s portrait will be stamped in the 
memory of millions of people as a symbol of “the basic 
characteristic of the present-day era”: Khrushchev is 
taking over the work of Lenin and carrying it forward; 
the original Party program of the first country to initiate 
the building of Communism was written by Lenin, and 
now the second program, on the basis of which the process 
of building Communism will be completed, has been 
written by Khrushchev. 

Yet, this “symbol” is based on a lie. Lenin was not 
the author of the 1919 Party program. He took an active 
part in drafting it, and he may even be said to have 
edited it; but the man who wrote it and who delivered 
the main report on it at the Eighth Party Congress was 
not Lenin but Nicolai Bukharin, whose name is not even 
mentioned in current discussions of the new program. 
The Soviet leaders are well aware of this, of course. 
Nevertheless, they are fully prepared to resort to out- 
right fabrications if they can thereby further their chief 
aim of the present moment: the “Khrushchevization” of 
the Soviet Communist party. 
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ERHAPS IT Is “the luck of the 
Irish.” In any case, it seems 
amazing that, after precipitating one 
of the most inglorious rebuffs in 
American history, President Ken- 
nedy’s popularity—according to the 
public opinion polls—remains very 
high. What he reaped, after the tragic 
debacle of liberty-loving Cubans in 
the Bay of Pigs, was the familiar 
bitter consequences of hitting soft. 
It will no doubt take some time 
to apportion fairly and accurately the 
share of blame on various individuals 
and organizations for launching this 
ill-starred venture, the most humili- 
ating fiasco for a Western power 
since the Suez invasion in November 
1956. But one fact seems to stand 
out fairly clearly. The President had 
a choice between not sanctioning any 
large-scale landing by Cuban refugees 
or backing up such a landing with 
United States air and naval power 
to such a degree that it could not 
have failed to establish a hold on 
Cuban territory which would have 
warranted the proclamation of a free 
Cuban government. Either of these 
courses would have been better than 
the one which was actually followed: 
limited help with training, transporta- 
tion and arms for a force that was 
quickly decimated by Fidel Castro’s 
planes and tanks. 

Nothing in international relations 
produces such a bad effect as feeble, 
ineffectual violence. A great power 
should only resort to force if it has 
at least a 90 per cent prospect of 
success. To send a limited force of 
Cuban exiles, without American air 
and naval support, against Castro’s 
tanks was to risk at least a 90 per 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
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cent likelihood of failure, with all 
its sickening accompaniments. 
These include the strengthening— 
temporarily at least—of Castro’s 
totalitarian dictatorship, 
psychological excuse for a reign of 


giving a 


terror and the death and capture of 
many of the Cubans whose services 
were 
genuine liberty to that unhappy 
island. And Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk is now beset with the same dif- 
ficulty that wearied his predecessor, 


most needed for restoring 


Christian Herter—trying to persuade 
balky Latin American governments 
to take cognizance of a fact that is 
as plain as the nose on anyone’s face: 
Castro’s Cuba is Moscow’s first West- 
ern Hemisphere satellite. 

Cuba today has put into effect 
every distinctive feature of Soviet 
Communism: wholesale confiscation 
of private property, domestic and 
foreign; collective farms instead of 
individual ownership of land by the 
peasants; ubiquitous spying; whole- 
sale executions and mass arrests; 
persecution of religious institutions; 
abolition of all civil liberties; use of 
universities, schools, press and radio 
for indoctrination and brainwashing. 
As for elections Castro has gone 
Moscow one better. There are peri- 
odic “elections” in the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, elections for one list 
of candidates, totally rigged and 
without any significance. But Castro 
has decided to dispense with all 
elections. 

There has been some moralizing 
over the fact that most Americans 
have been more concerned over the 
failure of the Cuban landing than 
over the question whether the amount 














of U.S. support for the enterpris 
could be squared with obligations 
under the treaty, 
And—a little ironically, in view of 
Harvard’s considerable contribution 
to the present Administration’s “brain 
trust”—the intellectuals in the Great. 
er Boston area have touched off a 
“Be Nice to Castro” movement. An 
“Open Letter to President Kennedy,” 
published as an advertisement in the 
New York Times, urged no further 
support for an invasion of Cuba by 
exile groups and an effort “to detach § 
the Castro regime from the Commu. 
nist bloc by working for a diplomatic 
detente and a resumption of trade 
relations.” 

It seems to me that the instinct 
of the average American is sounder 
than the elaborate arguments of the 
legalistic moralizers. A Communist 
regime is not entitled to quarter be- 
cause it gives no quarter, either to 
dissenters at home or to enemies 
abroad. To plead self-determination 
for a regime as totalitarian as Cas. 


inter-American 


tro’s is to make a mockery of a fine 
ideal. 

Terrorized, propagandized, caught 
in the web of an espionage system 
so far-reaching that, especially in 
the larger cities, almost everyone is 
forced to spy on almost everyone 
else, how can the Cuban people make 
their wishes known? Armed uprising 
and civil war are certainly not de- 





sirable, in themselves; the resort to 
these desperate remedies, as the ex- 
perience of Castro’s own rise to ab- 
solute dictatorial power by mouthing 
slogans of liberty and democracy 
shows, may lead to evils at least as 
great as those of the tyranny which 
has been overthrown. 

But the only chance of achieving 
a truly free Cuba lies in the over- 
throw of the bearded demagogue and 
his crew of international and home- 
grown Communist associates. For the 
United States to back down and try 
to curry favor with Castro would 
not only be ignominious, but com- 
pletely futile. This would breach the 
dike flood 


throughout Latin America. 


against a Communist 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Salad Days, Green and Cold 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HERE Is a great handsome green book, with a painting 
of its hero on the jacket, looking like a green pea pod. 
It is Der griine Heinrich, the masterpiece of Swiss 
fiction, published in 1855 and now first translated into 
English (Green Henry, By Gottfried Keller. Grove, 706 
pp., $6.50). We can welcome the long-delayed publica- 
tion of Keller’s autobiographical novel in its attractive 
format and readable British translation by A. M. Holt, 
thank Grove Press, and immediately begin to lobby for 
an accompanying volume of Keller’s short stories. 

Green Henry is the first-person story of Henry Lee, 
which follows the details of Keller’s own life so far as 
we know them. It covers his childhood in Zurich with 
his widowed mother, and his young manhood trying 
to become a painter, which takes him as far as Nurem- 
berg. The most impressive quality of the book is its 
relentless honesty about childhood, its absolute fidelity 
to the child’s lustful and amoral nature. 

We see the boy Henry telling a wanton and elaborate 
lie that gets four of his schoolfellows punished severely, 
then commenting: “So far as I can dimly remember, 
the mischief I had caused was to me not only a matter 
of indifference, but I even felt within myself a sense of 
gratification that poetic justice had rounded off my in- 
vention so beautifully that something striking had oc- 
curred, been dealt with, and endured, and this in con- 
sequence of my creative word. | could not at all compre- 
hend why the ill-treated youngsters complained so nor 
how they could be so incensed against me. . . .” 

Henry steals from the tiny store of coins his mother 
has put away for him, “without feeling anything more 
than the compelling need, and a kind of vague resolution 
that this should be the last time.” When the theft is 
discovered, for days mother and son sit glumly at table, 
and the narrator comments: “I felt the need of this sad- 
ness and even took pleasure in it, while my mother sat 
in deep thought, and now and then suppressed a sigh.” 
There is a terrifying story of the child accumulating a 
pathetic little menagerie—a rabbit, a mouse, a kite, 
sparrows, snakes and lizards—and when he is unable 
to feed them properly and can no longer stand their 
suffering, brutally killing as many as he can bear to, 
then burying the whole lot, “dead, half-dead and living.” 

The first two of the book’s four parts are distinguished 
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by this transparent honesty, but as Henry grows up, the 
book increasingly becomes a fairy tale, and its third 
and fourth parts are markedly inferior to the beginning. 
There is a long dull stretch involving a festival, cul- 
minating in an absurd duel. The book’s final chapters 
tell of Henry as a failed and destitute painter, stumbling 
by accident into the castle of an enlightened Count who 
coincidentally turns out to have accumulated all of 
Henry’s pictures, and showers wealth on him lavishly. 

Earlier, Henry’s painting teacher had explained to him 
the universality of the Odysseus fantasy, “when he ap- 
pears, naked and covered with mud, before Nausicaa 
and her playmates.” Later Dorothea, the Count’s beauti- 
ful and desirable daughter, remarks on the same arche- 
typal pattern, and we realize that Keller has simply re- 
written the Phaeacian episode of The Odyssey: Henry 





is Odysseus come naked and filthy to the palace of King 
Alcinous, and Dorothea is Nausicaa, fated not to be his 
because he must yet return home. 

Even in this world of trumpery wish-fulfillment, there 
are moments of Keller’s characteristic sanity: a scathing 
comic portrait of the appearance of an apostle of atheism 
at the Count’s castle, and a brilliant scene where Henry 
assuages his lovesickness for Dorothea by beating up 
a peasant who had laughed at him (“I got up, went up 
to him, tearful and full of my suffering, and punched 
him behind the ear”). 


23 








The psychological acuity of this book, published the 
year before Freud was born, is staggering. A 15-page 
account of Henry’s dreams, imaging sex as food and 
money, is a triumph of careful observation and what 
amounts to prescience. Henry himself is a curiously 
modern case history of mother-fixation and repression. 
He is attracted to five girls in the course of the novel, 
and manages by miracles of contrivance to evade physical 
contact with any of them except the mother-surrogate, 
his widowed older cousin Judith, whose arms enfold 
him after his mother’s death. 

There is an unhealthy quality to some of the erotic 
teasing in Henry’s relations with these girls. In one case, 
his grand passion for the pure virgin Anna, dying of 
consumption like a proper Romantic heroine, it ap- 
proaches necrophilia. He is fascinated by the increasing 
delicacy of her body and the transparency of her com- 
plexion; he dreams of her “snow-white corpse lying 
prone” (the translator probably means 
when she finally does die, he cannot take his 
eyes off “the delicate little white face of the corpse”; 
years later he visits the morgue, sees the corpse of an- 
other young girl (“The little breast, scarcely budding. 
cast two pale shadows on the shroud”), and is thrown 
back into his feelings about Anna. 

The sociological penetration of the novel is equally 
impressive. Henry, like Keller himself, is a child of 
the new class, the son of’ a journeyman mason who by 
self-education and industry had become an architect and 


“supine” ) ; 


contractor. The conservatism and greed of the Swiss 
landowners, the old owning class, are relentlessly satirized 
in the book, while the peasants are typified by the lout 
Henry beats up. The promising social elements for 
Keller, as for his contemporary Karl Marx, are the self- 
educated journeymen like his father; the intellectual 
aristocrats like the Count, enlightened by reading Feuer- 
bach; and the proletariat. 

Keller is more visibly ambivalent about the latter two 
than Marx was. Feuerbach’s intellectual revolution is 
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as much mocked (the atheist school teacher with his 
“German gymnastic suit,” the atheist banker “who still 
goes to church on Sundays”) as it is affirmed. The life 
of the urban working class is at once seen as a pastoral 
idyll and patronized. The narrator writes, when a working 
girl has asked him, in a frank and dignified fashion, to 
be her lover: “Devil take it! thought I, the common folk 
have regular Venusbergs among themselves, where the 
most magnificent knight has no notion of them; it looks 
as if one has to become poor oneself to discover the great 
splendour!” 

In the convention of his time, Keller uses the novel 
like a great scrapbook. Some of the digressions are mar- 
velous interpolated narratives, such as the harrowing 
stories of Little Meret and Albertus. Sometimes Keller 
interrupts his action to comment on society in a voice 
like that of Marx (“Thus he fully comprehended the na- 
ture of present-day industry, whose productions seem to 
be the more valuable and desirable to the buyers, the 
more child-life has been cunningly stolen and consumed 
by them”) or Henry Thoreau (“He who wishes to help 
improve the world had better sweep his own doorstep 
first”). At other times the digressions are pointless and 
boring, like some meditations on Free Will copied out of 
an old notebook. 

Green Henry often seems surprisingly modern. Some 
of its intellectual conversations will remind readers of 
Thomas Mann, and some of its ironic touches of the short 
stories of Isaac Babel. In its constant tension between 
passionate young women and a repressed and mother: 
fixated young man, Keller’s novel is curiously reminis- 
cent of modern Irish fiction. Most of all, in its blending 
of absurdity and the deepest insight, it very much re- 
sembles Melville’s Pierre. 

What makes Green Henry great, ultimately, is_ its 
powerful affirmation of life. It opens in a graveyard, 
shifts to the death of Henry’s father and the impoverish- 
ment of his mother, then slowly develops a birth and life 
out of the decay and death. Henry is the resurrection 
of his father, he springs renewed from Anna’s death, 
he courts Dorothea in the false spring of mid-winter 
and loses her when snow begins to fall again. 

It is as a life symbol that Henry is “Green” Henry. 
His one clear memory of his father is in a green coat, 
showing the child a green plant; later Henry wears only 
green clothes, cut down from his father’s (thus the nick 
name); he informs us: “I had grown up like a blade 
of grass”; Judith tells him that his cruel innocence is 4 
“sreen soul”; he writes a book (the first part of this 
book) and has it bound in green cloth; he recognizes 
that he has been “a young greenhorn”; Judith eventually 
returns to her “green lad” and he finishes his book “in 
order once again to walk the old green path of remem: 
brance.” How fitting that he should spring at us like 
a green pea pod on the jacket of this nourishing and 
delicious volume. 
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The War That Made a Nation 


A Clash of Destinies. 
By Jon and David Kimche. 
Praeger. 288 pp. $4.95. 


THE PALESTINE War of 1948-49 
was relatively insignificant by mili- 
tary standards but as a piece of his- 
tory it was a consequential prodigy. 
Jts repercussions have been com- 
parable to those of wars and revolu- 
tions on a much vaster scale. Even 
though the forces involved were 
small, its campaigns had to be ac- 
commodated to a schedule of stops 
and starts imposed by distant powers 
at United Nations headquarters. 

The historical significance of the 
whole episode has endowed its bat- 
tles and military developments with 
a legendary aura that may equal the 
story of Joshua’s first conquest of 
Palestine for the people of Israel. 
Jaffa Gate, Sheikh Jarrah, the Hos- 
pital of Notre Dame, Castel, Bab el 
Wad, the “Burma Road,” Faluja, 
Jenin, Deir Yasin, Degania, Kfar 
Etzion, the Altalena: These names— 
of villages, buildings, crossroads, de- 
files, a ship—are a random few in the 
long index that acquired an epic 
resonance in the Palestine fighting. 

In their book, A Clash of Desti- 
nies, the Swiss-born Kimche brothers, 
Jon and David, give a lively account 
of the military operations together 
with a broad historical interpretation 
that is interesting and original but 
wide open to argument. Few of the 
many writers about the Palestine 
War can claim better credentials. 
Both brothers were there when it 
happened—in the plains, the hill 
the embattled and 
cities, the conference rooms. David 
Kimche fought in the war as an 
Israeli soldier and subsequently lec- 
tured at the Israeli War College. Jon 
Kimche was a news correspondent, 
part of the time for the British news 
agency, Reuters, and part for the 
journal of the British Labor party’s 
left wing, the Tribune. 


passes, towns 
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The brothers had previously col- 
laborated in writing The Secret 
Roads, a history of illegal Jewish 
immigration into Palestine in the 
days of British mandatory rule. Jon 
Kimche is the author of Seven Fallen 
Pillars, a study of British reverses 
and loss of influence in the Middle 
East from 1945-52. He is also the 
founder and editor of the Jewish 
Observer and Middle East Review, 
published in London. 

A Clash of Destinies is basically an 
expansion of the middle section of 
Seven Fallen Pillars, which dealt 
with the emergence of Israel as a 
modern nation out of the chaotic 
collapse of the British Mandate in 
Palestine. But it is an expansion 
worth the attention of persons in- 
terested in the Middle East in general 
and Israel in particular. It contains 
interesting new material on crises 
over strategy within the Israeli com- 
mand during the heat of the fighting, 
one of which drove Premier David 
Ben Gurion to the verge of resigning. 

The present book also gives a 
lucid and detailed analysis of the hard 
calculations and painful decisions of 
the Israeli leaders that underlay the 
armistice agreements with the sur- 
rounding Arab League countries. 
These accounts, too, contain much 
new material garnered by the authors 
in five years of research and inter- 
views with the responsible political 
leaders and officers. They give a 
fascinating account of a new type 
of “combined operation” by diplo- 
matic as well as military forces in 
the chapter entitled “The War 
Against Egypt.” It tells how the con- 
quest of the Negev by the then 
Colonel Yigal Alon was coordinated 
with the “covering diplomatic action” 
fought by the Israeli delegate at the 
Security Council in Paris, in a race 
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against the re-imposition of a cease- 
fire by the UN. 

The chapter closes with an_ in- 
formed analysis of Ben Gurion’s 
“most difficult decision of the entire 
war,” in which the Gaza Strip was 
left to Egypt for fear of British in- 
tervention. The authors believe that 
the decision was Ben Gurion’s major 
mistake, quoting opinions that a real 
peace settlement would have resulted 
instead of the still-inconclusive armi- 
stice if the Egyptians had been forced 
to come to the negotiations at Rhodes 
with their Army cut off from their 
country. 

The story of how the Israeli army 
was built up amid the pressures and 
distractions of life-or-death war and 
diplomacy from 35,000 men on May 
15, 1948, to 100,000 at the outset of 
1949 is woven into the narrative as a 
clearly visible thread. The arming 
and supplying of the Israeli forces by 
ships and by Dakotas hopping east- 
ward across the airfields of Europe 
makes a fascinating tale. 

The descriptions of the battles and 
campaigns are illuminated by 16 
maps. And the authors have not for- 
gotten to deal with the explosive un- 
finished business left by the imposi- 
tion of armistices before the fighting 
had run its full course to a military 
decision. The penultimate chapter, 
“Shin-Tav-Shin: The Battle That Re- 
mains to be Fought,” recounts how 
an operation to occupy the so-called 
“northern triangle,” the northern 
bulge of Arab territory west of the 
Jordan, was weighed and discarded 
in March 1949 in favor of the present 
armistice lines with Jordan. The 
present lines, agreed under the tacit 
threat of Great Power intervention, 
have remained a source of trouble 
for both countries. 

As a history of the fighting, the 








book is fair to both sides, and liberal 
in its criticism of the conduct of 
Israeli operations. But scholars will 
find fault with the Kimches’ charac- 
teristic journalistic failure to dis- 
tinguish clearly between what they 
observed, what they obtained from 
documents and interviews and what 
was picked up from unverified news- 
paper clippings. 

The “big picture,” however, is 
more open to criticism. The Kimches 
have distorted the historical context 
in two ways. First, they have pre- 
sented the “clash” as_ intrinsically 
one between the “destinies” of the 
Zionist movement and the British 
Empire rather than between Israel 
and the Arabs. Second, they have 
greatly exaggerated the role of the 
Palestine conflict in the postwar dis- 
solution of the British Empire. 

Chapter two, “How the Arab 
Countries Drawn into the 
Palestine War,” is a dashing example 
of polemical argument designed to 
show that the Arabs probably would 
not have objected to the creation 
of Israel if Britain had not prodded 
them into action. Some documents 
been excerpted from Nazi 
Foreign Office archives which the 
authors have interpreted as agreeing 
with them. I was convinced neither 
that their contention was right nor 
that the documents cited supported 
their contention. 

The originality of the Kimche 
thesis is all the more remarkable in 
that it ignores the consternation of 
the Hashemite family and other Arab 
leaders when they learned of the 
Balfour Declaration. It also ignores 
the 1929 Jerusalem riots, the three- 
year Arab rebellion in Palestine be- 
fore World War II and the implacable 
Arab terrorist opposition to Arab 
landowners who sold land to Jews. 

The Kimches ignore a good many 


were 


have 


other things in their contention that 
“Palestine thus was the watershed 
for British imperialism.” The inde- 
pendence and partition of India in 
1947 and, in that same year, the 
British withdrawal from Greek and 
Turkish affairs that led to the Tru- 
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man Doctrine, were both of much 
greater moment to British imperial 
fortunes. Both preceded Palestine. 
The significance of Palestine in the 
unique history of a people spread 
throughout the world dwarfs its role 
in Britain’s imperial withdrawal. (In 
another global context, Israel today 
is being watched by virtually the 
whole underdeveloped world as a 





dramatic point of impact between 
modern technological culture and 
traditional society.) Although the 
Kimches’ historical analysis will be 
swallowed by few, their interpretive 
account of the war itself and _ the 
development of Israeli diplomatic 
and military strategy stands up in. 
dependently of the misidentification 


of whose destinies were clashing. 





Journalistic Scholarship 


The Death of Tragedy. 
By George Steiner. 
Knopf. 355 pp. $5.00. 


GEORGE STEINER has either in- 
vented a new genre or brought one 
to fruition. There is no name I 
know of for the genre, so let me call 
it journalistic scholarship. Steiner 
thinks of it as criticism, though it is 
not, for he doesn’t pause long enough 
in his swift and exciting pace to per- 
form the critic’s basic function of 
discovering the relations and mean- 
ings in a work of art. 

At the end of his book, Steiner 
writes: “I believe that literary criti- 
cism has about it neither rigor nor 
proof. Where it is honest, it is pas- 
sionate, private experience seeking 
to persuade.” That is not true about 
literary criticism, which uses a text 
carefully as evidence for every as- 
sertion, but it is a just description 
of Steiner’s own practice and, I sug- 
gest, may be an adequate definition 
of journalistic scholarship as prac- 
ticed by the author. 

Let me say at once that the book 
is good to read and is filled with 
ideas of considerable interest; it is 
based on very wide reading in at 
least four languages; and the ex- 
ternals of scholarship are not absent. 
The excitement, even fascination, of 
the book is indisputable, but the ideas 
often contradict each other, the 
breadth of the reading is not paral- 
leled by depth and the scholarship 
is often only external. The rush of 
the prose is not infrequently the re- 
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sult of devices like starting a new 
paragraph with what normally would 
be the end of the preceding one; 
e.g., “But the ash was too thick in 
its mouth.” 

Steiner’s phrases sometimes have 
interchangeable words (and sound 
as though one were eavesdropping 
on R. P. Blackmur through a closed 
door): “. . . politics are a transla- 
tion of rhetoric into action.” How 
about “rhetoric is a translation of 
politics into speech”? Or when the 
text reads, “Carried over into poli- 
tics, romanticism became the French 
Revolution . one wonders why 
not “Carried over into art, the 
French Revolution became romanti- 
cism.” The dates are at least as 
good for the second statement as 
the first. 

Contradiction is everywhere in this 
book. At the outset, Steiner an- 
nounces: “Tragedy is alien to the 
Judaic sense of the world.” That 
sense, found later, he thinks, in Marx, 
is that “. . . the order of the universe 
and of man’s estate is accessible to 


” 
. 


reason,” and “over the sum of time, 


there can be no doubt that the ways 
of God to man are just.” But tragic 
drama arises from the postulate that 
“necessity is blind,” an assertion 
Steiner repeats again and again. This 
does not stop him from writing of 
“the essential force behind the con- 
ventions of tragedy,” which turns 
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out to be “the notion that the struc- 
ture of society is a microcosm of the 
cosmic design and that history con- 
forms to patterns of justice and 
chastisement as if it were a morality 
play set in motion by the gods for 
our instruction.” That sounds fairly 
Judaic, one would think, with little 
of “blind necessity” in it. “But,” you 
may say, “he is thinking of mediaeval 
Christianity here, not of Judaism.” 
That won’t help either, for Steiner 
pronounces that Christianity, too, is 
anti-tragic. 

We are informed further that 
romanticism is “a redemptive my- 
thology”; and “such a view of the 
human condition is radically opti- 
mistic. It 
natural form of tragic drama.” (1 
don’t understand the force of the 
adjective “natural.” Are there un- 
natural and forms of 
tragedy?) Yet Steiner says else- 
where in the book: “Maria Stuart is 
an incomparable work. It is, with 
Boris Godunov, the one instance in 
which romanticism rose fully to the 
occasion of tragedy.” (Here the “in- 
immediately com- 


cannot engender any 


romantic 


comparable” is 
pared. ) 

Confusion deepens when it is as- 
serted that “romantic tragedy” is a 
contradiction in terms. And it gets 
an even deeper coloring when “ro- 
mantic Hellenism” produces the two 
plays that, with Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, “come nearest in Euro- 
pean literature to a reincarnation of 
the Greek ideal.” Schiller apparently 
did it again: Although Maria Stuart 
is “incomparable,” the Braut von 
Messina matches Sophocles in _pas- 
sages; and the romantic poet Holder 
lin’s Empedokles is such that “not 
since the Prometheus had drama 
known such austere passion” (hence 
not even in much of the best of 
Sophocles), and “drama has never 
again approximated so closely the 
Greek ideal.” 

From this point of view, it is dif- 
ficult to name a truly romantic poet 
—Keats is described as, in some 
ways, “superbly classical”—except 
Rousseau himself. And the treatment 
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of Rousseau as anti-Cartesian and as 
helping create a romantic French 
Revolution (which worshipped the 
Goddess Reason, chose neo-classical 
art for its own and emerged ideologi- 
cally from the Enlightenment) is an 
example of sheerly external scholar- 
ship, which keeps the mind tidy only 
by seeing that the chronology is in 
order, 

Perhaps the closest Steiner comes 
to explaining the nature of tragedy 
is when he tells us: “Tragedy would 
have us know that there is in the 
very fact of human existence a 
provocation or paradox; it tells us 
that the purposes of men sometimes 
run against the grain of inexplicable 
and destructive forces that lie ‘out- 
side’ yet very close. To ask why 
Oedipus should have been chosen for 
his agony or why Macbeth should 
have met the Witches on his path. 
is to ask for reason and justification 
from the voiceless night.” 

Such a definition, of course, has 
little to do with the passage about 
cosmic design and justice as the 
force behind the conventions of 
tragedy; this is a “blind necessity” 
passage. And Steiner seems to feel 
more strongly about this proposi- 
tion than the other. He says, for 
example, “To argue that Oedipus 
should have been excused on grounds 
of ignorance .. . is to diminish to 
absurdity the weight and meaning of 
the tragic action.” 

Steiner’s paradigm for tragedy is 
always Greek, but which Greek plays 
does he mean? Some are evidence 
for one of his basic propositions, 
some for the other. Oedipus himself 
in Oedipus at Colonus argues that 
“he should have been excused on 
grounds of ignorance,” and Sophocles 
thereby moves from an ethic of guilt 
by pollution to an ethic of guilt 
through responsibility. The deux ex 
machina in Greek tragedies may be 
deplored on grounds of taste, but 
he is there, and his rational use of 
power can scarcely be called “blind 
necessity.” 

The use of scholarly information 
to bolster theses and lead to con- 


clusions is admirable, for, by itself, 
information is inert. Steiner should 
be applauded for using his wide 
range of information to some pur- 
pose, but often his particular use is 
not so laudable, for he omits ma- 
terial that might count against his 
thesis or he treats the material as 
though it were something else. Thus 
Corneille, we learn, understood po- 
litical life better than Shakespeare 
did. Some of their plays are con- 
trasted briefly to make this point. 
But to discuss Shakespeare’s grasp of 
political life without even mention- 
ing The Tempest, King Lear, Mac- 
beth or Othello, is like trying to 
comprehend Hamlet without the 
Prince. 

Again, in explaining  Ibsen’s 
thought, Emperor and Galilean is 
never mentioned—although Ibsen re- 
garded the two plays that compose 
it as his masterpiece; and Peer Gynt 
and Brand are mentioned only in 
passing as “early experimental plays” 
—although they are verse dramas 
of real stature, which lead to Em- 
peror and Galilean, and with it pro- 
vide the scaffolding of Ibsen’s phi- 
losophy. 

Finally, the title of the book is 
misleading. It might be saved by an 
interrogative; The Death of Tragedy? 
would at least leave open the ques- 
tion whether tragedy had died, and 
Steiner in fact leaves the question 
open. In the early parts of the book, 
he seems about to close it. But at 
ihe end, he writes of “. . . the three- 
fold possibility of our theme: that 
tragedy is, indeed, dead; that it car- 
ries on in its essential tradition 
despite changes in technical form; 
or, lastly, that tragic drama might 
come back to life.” 

This is not, it seems to me, what 
he set out to show, nor are the three 
possibilities Perhaps the 
rigor Steiner rules out of criticism 
might have helped in the statement 
of his conclusion. The third “pos- 
sibility” is, indeed, impossible un- 
less the second one is false, but it 
cannot be true unless the first pos- 
sibility is also true. 


distinct. 
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“It is the strength of Mr. 
Raphael’s book that it draws 
no arbitrary lines, insists on no 
fixed pattern of racial virtue. 
For Jew and (by implication) 
Gentile alike, he seems to be 
saying, life should mean love 
but also something more: that 
sense of community and fel- 
lowship on which, ultimately 
we all must draw .. . THE 
Limits OF Love is alive, pow- 
erful and rewarding, as a good 
novel should be.” 
—JOHN HUTCHENS, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“His story about what it means 
to be a Jew in England and 
what it means to be young and 
in love, is drenched in human 
warmth and vitality.” 
—wWashington Star 
“Mr. Raphael . . . has achieved 
a noble goal; to focus a little 
light on the dark question of 
purposeful existence.” 
—Boston Globe 
“In a society where Jews are 
excluded, there is no choice but 
to cling to the ancient ways, 
but in a free society like that 
of Britain, how far should the 
British-born Jew go? It is this 
inner conflict which provides 
the theme of this vivid, pas- 
sionately-felt story. . . . The 
problems which beset the Ad- 
lers . . . exist on both sides of 
the ocean, they are valid for 
American readers, too.” 
—JOHN BARKHAM, 
Saturday Review Syndicate 


The Limits of Love 


By FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
$4.95 
Philadelphia and New York 
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Tales of Disillusion 


Nights in the Gardens of Brooklyn. 


By Harvey Swados. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 248 pp. $4. 


WHILE MANY writers these days 
seek unusual plots and unusual char- 
acters, Harvey Swados molds his 
stories from the little experiences 
that shape the average man. His low- 
keyed tales have a way of insinuating 
themselves into the reader’s mind 
with all the discomfort of a damp fog. 

Nights in the Gardens of Brooklyn 
contains 10 short stories. Eight can 
be described as serious, if not un- 
happy; one is satirical; the last at- 
tempts farce. Each carries its bitter 
pill of recognition. Swados has clear- 
ly taken a long, hard look at our 
world and found it wanting. 

The most optimistic story is “The 
Peacocks of Avignon” in which the 
protagonist learns to bear a painful 
life by finding a little beauty some- 
where. “The Dancer” is also unusual; 
viciously biting, it veers from 
Swados’ usual simple, straightfor- 
ward realism. With both lightness 
and bitterness, he sketches the wan- 
derings through Manhattan of a mod- 
ern Candide in the guise of a would- 
be dancer seeking a freedom he is 
not cunning enough to wrest from 
others. When he sees the last free 
place in the world—the sky—being 
corrupted by skywriters he dances 
over a building ledge. 

Between these two extremes are 
anguished little tales that illustrate 
Swados’ cliches of despair: It is 
easier to take than to give; the most 
difficult thing for a man to face is 
himself; the world honors success 
more than self-respect. In the title 
story, Swados paints his largest and 
bleakest canvas. What actually tran- 
spires seems unimportant—a series 
of average days and months—yet the 
essence of years squeezed from those 
days and months is quite meaningful. 

The story is an account of a man, 
his girl and his friends rattling 
around in the freedom of youth, un- 
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aware that life is forging invisible 
chains around them, link by link. 
Youth and freedom inevitably end 
and only the chains of commitment 
remain, alien and unbreakable. 
“There was a time,” the narrator 
begins, “when New York was every- 
thing to me: my mother, my mis- 
tress, my Mecca, when I could no 
more have wanted to live any place 
else than I could have conceived of 
myself as a daddy, disciplining my 
boy and dandling my daughter. | 
was young ... and | was free.” The 
story ends with “. . . the magic and 
the mystery of the city . 
Now it is just a place, no worse, for 
those who want to look at it that way, 
than the placid and _ self-satisfied 
town where I live. Yet . . . it will 
remain until the end of days em- 
bedded in the very core of my 
. aflame with romance and 


. gone. 


being . 
infected with disillusion. 

Swados himself is obviously in- 
fected with disillusion, and reveals 
it most graphically in “The Man in 
the Toolhouse,” the story of a man 
who slaves for years to write a novel 
that is creatively honest. When Ralph 
Everett’s moment of triumph ap- 
proaches he learns that creativity, 
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talent and honesty are not enough to 
win a large public following. He 
bows to the knowledge that books 
are a commercial product and pub- 
lishing houses profit-making _busi- 
nesses. A critic writing of Ralph 
Everett’s bestseller says it represents 
“a striking example of the effect of 
the corruption of American culture 
on its worst victim, the creative man.” 
Obviously a writer of such truths 
as Swados offers is not likely to find 
the wide readership his talent merits. 
The average reader is as skittish as 
a maiden approaching seduction. She 
knows what’s going on, but make her 
face the truth and you lose her. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


INTERVENTION 


The sense of guilt of my friend John Roche, 
or his regret for his—and my—anti-war stand 
in 1939, has led him somewhat to misinterpret 
the open letter to President Kennedy which 76 
of us signed and to which we would have been 
proud to add his name (“Confessions of an 
Interventionist,” NL, May 15). It was by no 
means a condemnation of all types of interven- 
tion at all times and under all circumstances. 
It was, however, not only vigorously critical of 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s criminal mis- 
management, but of any “Yanqui” military in- 
tervention in Cuba. We stated our reasons. 
There is no parallel between that sort of in- 
tervention and U.S. action in World War II. 

I can assure Roche that I am devoutly thank- 
ful that I was mistaken in believing in 1939 
that war would mean the “suicide of democ- 
racy.” But I was not mistaken in condemning 
President Roosevelt’s intervention in favor of 
General Francisco Franco, not only by refusing 
the Spanish Loyalist government any right to 
purchase arms but also refusing to impose any 
embargoes on war material for Italy and Ger- 
many. I was not mistaken in my general ap- 
proach to peace as World War II was being 
won, an approach that led the Communists 
to try to muzzle me by appeals to the Gov- 
ernment—and to a mob in Seattle—in 1944, I 
was not mistaken in my attack on the use of 
the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

And I am not now mistaken in saying that 
we need more, not less, government interven- 
tion in many trouble spots by moral pressure 
and economic help as well as more intelligent 
and vigorous action to build a UN and an 
Organization of American States capable of 
proper police action in certain situation. 

But American military intervention against 
a social revolution, even a social revolution 
perverted by totalitarianism, would—in this 
thermonuclear age of the cold war—disastrously 
impair our moral position in the world; its 
leadership would be largely taken over, as 
was the Cuban invasion, by selfish interests, 
economic and political; it would make Cuba, 
and perhaps other Latin American states, our 
Algeria; it could trigger a third world war in 
which civilization and democracy would perish 
even if some miserable human beings might 
survive. I did not acquit Fidel Castro of guilt 
when I criticized our whole handling of Cuban 
affairs. But I held that American military in- 
tervention would make things worse. And in 
saying this, I was joined by men like Roger 
Baldwin, Reverend John Bennett, James Bald- 
win, Father John LaFarge, Patrick Gorman, 
Emil Mazey, A. Philip Randolph, Edmund 
Wilson and Frank P. Zeidler. I am glad Roche 
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Tue New Leader welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


goes as far as he does with us in condemning 
the Cuban invasion. 

I am so unrepentent that I am now insisting 
that military action in Southeast Asia by the 
U.S. would be a disaster in every sense. Our 
fight against the evils of Communism cannot 
thus be won in this age in which we live. 
A victory won by armed might would not 
be a triumph for democracy. Our great task, if 
we or democracy are to survive, is not a passive 
retreat into our shells but an effort to find an 
alternative to war now that thermonuclear war 
according to both former President Eisen- 
hower and Premier Khrushchev is “unthinka- 
ble” and the fires of limited war are so likely 
to kindle a great conflagration. 

New York City NorMAn THOMAS 


John Roche’s article provides the kind of 
thinking on foreign policy that liberals urgent- 
ly need. The pacifism of Norman Thomas in 
1939 was outmoded then. Nazi Germany, with 
its expansionist policy, its so-called theory of 
the master race and its application of that 
theory, was already a menace to peace. 

Certainly Soviet Russia and Red China are 
a greater danger now. More than one-third 
of the human race is under Communist rule. A 
far larger proportion of the wealth of the 
Communist bloc is being allocated to weapons 
of destruction than in the democracies. 

Are we to surrender to Communism rather 
than prepare ourselves militarily, economically, 
socially and ideologically? Certainly we should 
negotiate with Premier Khrushchev or anyone 
else about control and inspection of atomic 
and conventional weapons, if there are any 
prospects of success. But the aim of Commu- 
nism, its ultimate victory over the world, will 
remain. Until that purpose changes, we have 
to combat it, not by military preparations alone, 
but by uniting the free world and warring on 
poverty, disease, inequality and social injustice. 
Philadelphia WALTER R. SToreY 


There are several statements in John P. 
Roche’s article to which I would gladly sub- 
scribe; I myself am not an_ unconditional 
anti-interventionist on moral grounds. I would 
support even military intervention to help the 
majority break the rule of a small, despotic 
minority, provided that this could be done with- 
out terminating civilization by a nuclear war 
and provided further that we had not previously 
pledged our word to refrain from such action. 

But I feel that Roche, like many other 
writers, refuses to see the change which nuclear 
weapons have brought about. To be sure, he 
asserts that nuclear devastation terrifies him as 
much as anyone else, but then he speaks as if 
we still had to face a situation in which the 
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CONTINUED 


horrors of war were of the same kind as in 
Coventry, Anzio, Iwo Jima and Normandy. But 
the horrors are now on a different level, and 
the hydrogen bomb has ruled out global war 
as a means that can be rationally used for any 
purpose, whatever its value. Previously, to 
threaten a despot with armed force meant 
warning him that he should not underestimate 
our courage and our will to sacrifice; today the 
same posture means warning him that he 
should not overestimate our sanity. I am con- 
vinced that the latter threat has to be retained 
in our arsenal—that we cannot afford to assure 
our potential enemy that we shall always act 
sanely and rationally. But is it not obvious 
that the new threat must be used far more 
sparingly than it was right, proper and neces- 
sary to use the old one? 

Roche says that “for liberals to stand silent 
and frozen in the face of injustice is to reject 
the obligations of their values.” Such  state- 
ments, even if qualified by a general exhortation 
to “prudence” and by the assertion that “we 
must take every possible step to avoid war,” 
seem to imply a moral obligation to intervene 
whenever and wherever liberty is threatened. 
We cannot do that without producing a nuclear 
holocaust. If we announce to the world that we 
accept an obligation which in fact we shall not 
fulfill because fulfillment would be too danger- 
ous, we shall re-enact the tragedies of East 
Germany in 1953 and Hungary in 1956, when 
freedom fighters were led to believe that we 
would assist them by force, and were left to 
die alone. 

This is not the place to catalogue the extreme 
situations in which we should either use nuclear 
weapons or undertake action for which we 
must expect nuclear retaliation. In any event, 
however, such ultimate measures cannot be 
taken for purposes other than defense. This 
eliminates wars of liberation and—for the fore- 
seeable future—freezes the status quo in such 
parts of the world as Eastern Europe. I do not 
have the slightest intention of minimizing the 
sacrifices which such inaction involves, but I 
believe that we should not indulge in “dreams” 
which “may turn into radioactive ashes.” 

Is there then no chance for action against 
the forces of tyranny, no place for democratic 
dynamism in international affairs? I think there 
is. I agree with Roche that “the very existence 
of a free society is a form of intervention in the 
internal affairs of a dictatorship.” This “inter- 
vention,” by demonstrating through example 
and by spreading through the spoken and writ- 
ten word the knowledge of how good it is to 
live in freedom, can be made more effective, 
and this is the task on which to concentrate. 
Back in the ’30s, many of us, including myself, 
rejected this solution because the process on 





which it relies is agonizingly slow: under like 
circumstances I would reject it again. Perhaps, 
however, the process can be speeded up in the 
world of today and tomorrow, in which change 
is and will be still more rapid than in the 
interwar period. In any event, ideological com. 
petition is the only field of struggle in which 
the ends of freedom can still be achieved with. 
out the employment of means that negate free- 
dom together with human existence. 

Berkeley, Calif. CarL LANDAUER 


As an old New Leaper hand, both as a 
reader of many years’ standing and as a for- 
mer Managing Editor, I should like to pay 
tribute to the energy, skill and devotion which 
have guided the course of the magazine in the 
face of the extraordinarily difficult challenges 
imposed by the death of the lamented S. M. 
Levitas. I would say that, issue for issue, the 
magazine has in the past few months maintained 
a higher level of consistently stimulating and 
informative articles than at any time in its his- 
tory. It is, I think, far and away the best po- 
litical weekly or bi-weekly in the U.S. today. 

But since you can’t expect me to be all 
sweetness and light and no tartness, I want also 
to point to what I believe is a fatally crippling 
flaw in John Roche’s otherwise brilliant piece 
on Cuba. Despite the impeccable reasoning 
with which he advances his admirable cardinal 
principle—that it is inherent in the liberal pos- 
ture to take a stand, to “intervene,” against 
tyranny and for democratic values—the pru- 
dential conclusion at which he arrives is very 
far indeed from either realism or idealism. 

Roche advocates a “moratorium” on Cuba; 
he urges us to “write off our liabilities” there; 
and he makes the astonishing proposition that 
if the USSR can afford to have a Yugoslavia, 
Turkey and Iran on its periphery, “we can af- 
ford a Communist Cuba.” This assertion blurs 
over the fundamental distinction between those 
three countries and Cuba and, more important, 
reflects a grave misunderstanding of the threat 
which Cuba poses to the interests of United 
States and Latin America. Neither Yugoslavia, 
Turkey nor Iran represents any kind of political 
or military threat to the Soviet Union: Yugo- 
slavia’s dissident Communist regime is one 
with which Moscow, if not Peking, can coexist 
in relative comfort. And do we have to be re- 
minded again, 15 years after the fact, that 
Turkey and Iran, with Greece, were the earli- 
est exemplars of the West’s defensive contain- 
ment of Soviet expansionism? 

The crux of the matter is that Cuba is the 
main adyance base for militant Communist 
political and psychological warfare against 
democratic values and prospects in the Western 
Hemisphere. The fact that it is also an armed 
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Communist camp only gives dramatic force and 
impetus to the primarily political nature of the 
lowering danger it represents. By Roche’s own 
reasoning, this is a situation that we can surely 
not afford; we cannot write off our liabilities 
there for the simple reason that the Communist- 
harnessed Fidelista movement in the Southern 
Hemisphere will not let us. So a “moratorium” 
on Cuba is exactly what is not in order. 

If intervention, then, what kind, in what cir- 
cumstances, I believe that U.S. inter- 
vention anywhere should generally be geared to 
two considerations: (1) the nature of our in- 
terests and of the particular threat to them, 
and (2) the will and capacities of our true 
friends in any given area. On both counts, I 
happen to be among those who have consistently 
opposed military intervention in Cuba, and who 
have instead favored a massive, integrated po- 
litical, psychological, ideological and economic 
program stimulated and bolstered by the U.S. 
in close cooperation with the Organization of 
American States, and especially of Venezuela, 
Costa Rica and Mexico, whose progressive gov- 
ernmental leaders are our good friends. I should 
immediately add that once the decision was 
taken for military action, it should at least 
have been executed properly. In the event, we 
chose massive folly twice. 

The situation, I submit, is not irretrievable if 
we eschew military amateurism and proceed 
with will, energy and vision to blunt the cut- 
ting edge of Communist penetration and sub- 
version in the hemisphere. The democratic 
forces there are readier than ever to move 
under our leadership, if only we provide it. 
New York City MosHE DECTER 


when? 


CORRECTIONS 


We read with much interest the fine review 
by Allan Nevins of Colonel G. F. R. Hender- 
son’s Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War (NL, May 15). 

This book is, however, a publication of Long- 
mans, Green, net, as it was credited in THE 
New Leaber, a publication of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Press. Longmans first published Stone- 
wall Jackson in 1898. It has gone through many 
printings since then, and in January we re- 
issued it, with new prefatory material, in a new 
edition, as part of our Civil War Centennial 
publishing program. 

New York City Carotyn ANTHONY, Publicity 
Director, Longmans, Green 


E. F. C. Ludowyk, who reviewed The Great- 
est Problem by F. L. Lucas (NL, April 24) was 
erroneously described as a professor of English 
at London University. He is professor emeritus 
of English at the University of Ceylon—Eb. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
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